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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


NATURE FOR ITS OWN SAKE. 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D., 
Author of ** Art for Art’s Sake,’’ Professor of Art at Rutger’s College. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ First Studies in Natural A ” is the sub-title of this 
CONTENTS: unique volume, in which the aut has tried to ahow in & popular Along Shore. 
Running Waters. 


Preface. | ae It is in this sense a detailed nature-guide, which tells how 
| to look at the material beauties of Nature: the lights, shadows, 
Pure and Reflected Light. | forms, hues, and atmospheres which go to make up those infinitely Still Waters. 
PN FP SS perth Frame 
or man ears Dn man ; u e 
Sohen and S Light. the besmaees of obee' : the quthastative oultuse, the scientific The " 
The Blue Sky. Mountains and Hills. 
Valleys and Lowlands. 
Leaf and Branch. 
Earth Coverings. 




















rvation, 

knowledge, and the lucid style, for all of which he is famous; and 
it ia no wonder — a combination of the seer, Se 

painter, the scientific observer should have produ 
Clouds and Cloud Forms. a volume on Nature illuminating in the extreme and entirely differ- 
ent from anything yet written. Those who already care for the 
Rain and Snow. beauties of Nature will find clearer vision and more vital apprecia- | 
tion through reading it; while to others it will prove a revelation | 
— The Open Sea. of the every-day wonders which they have hitherto passed by with- | 

out notice. 








CORNELL STORIES. 


By James GARDNER SANDERSON. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 
By Henry M. Fietp, D.D. With six portraits in photo- 


A very ente volume of stories dealing with college life. Mr. gravure. 8vo, $3.00. 
ri i ote mecha he peuligcal chcuarerae clon urs dead ok ce gh La Shanes 
; Pro- great educational centre, and in which Oo Cornel i is ‘particularly rich. (Cairns) : “ He hee done more for the reform of the Law than an 
Doce Seventh Edition: PRINCETON STORIES. By Jxssz other man living,” and another (Hatherley) : “ The State of New ny 
Sista Lyryca WILuiaMs. 12mo, $1.00. ought to build him a monument of gold. 
TELL, STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS. 
, for- Two new volumes, each with photogravure portrait. 16mo. Price each, 75 cents. 
Half German Il. Spanish. 
31.25. Aversacs, Komprrt, Havrr, and yon CaAmisso. De Atarcén, Seiaas, Becquer, and CABALLERO, 
k Previous volumes, each, 16mo, 75 cents. 
eeps French I. French Ill. 
nm the Stories by Daupet, France, Asout, Bourcrt, pz Mav- Bauzac, Loti, Gautizr, Rop, and pz Viery. 
‘aesar PASSANT, and SARDOU. German. 
ssons. 4° _ French i. Heyse. Lixpav, Sacaer-Masocu, Baumpacn, HorrMan, 
: fain Stories by Coprts, ZoLa, Souvestre, Droz, and Mérimée. and ZscHOKKE. 
PRINCETON, OLD AND NEW. THE GIRL AT COBHURST. HOW TO NAME THE BIRDS. 
one of By James W. ALEXANDER. Ang ews New Love By H. E. Parxuvorsr, 
to the Recollections of Undergraduate Life. — « His name alone carries a laugh with it.”"— Author vot * Song Birds and Water- 
rative With illustrations by W. R. Leian. 7*¢ — Fowl,” and “* The Birds’ Calendar.” 
“ With every new book from Mr. Stockton’s A pocket guide to all the land birds 
12mo, $1.26. ar ype ve Ho Nes penne eee oa and to the principal water-fowl nor- 
.aving “Good stories, sketches of typical S¢ two clauses of beoble who sing, "In ze von mally found in the New England 
\taries characters, reminiscences of college cus- com, mt Speneal ; ; in ze oxzer a ze onzer zing- States, and in New York, Pennsyl- 
toms, periodicals, professors, pranks and e. Oe vania, and New Jersey, for "the use of 
| ae societies are combined into a narrative Fy ne oro inthe “Gui ai field ornithologists. 16mo, leather, 


which somehow leaves one with the feel- 
ing of having gotten a little below the 
surface of Princeton life.’’ — Boston 
Herald. 





Cobhurst’ is delightfully Stocktonian, just as 
unique, as fresh, as original as if Mr. Stockton 
had never done anything else in a similar vein. 

It is a distinct li boon, as fresh and 
pure and bright aa all thai has come from the 
same source. New York Times. 


$1.00 net. 
“Tt is a wonderfully suggestive little man- 
ual, ingeniously arranged, and will constantly 
-n the amateur to wider study in ornithol- 
— Chicago Inter Ocean, 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Bialadin, New York. 
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APPROPRIATE TO THE TIMES 


| * ALL HANDS.” Pictures of Life in the United 
States Navy. By Rurus Farrcnitp ZocBaum. 
Large 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Full Gilt, 35.00. 

| 


| PONY TRACKS. By Frepertc Reminerton. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, Half Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.75. 


ARMIES OF TO-DAY. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
SPAIN, A Sketch. By J.L.M.Curry. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

SPANISH VISTAS. By Georce Parsons Latu- 
rop. Illustrated by Cartes S. Rernart. 8vo, 
Gilt, $2.00. 


SEA YARNS FOR BOYS. Spun by an Old Salt. 
By W. J. Henperson. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION. With Dia- 
grams. By W.J.HENpERsON. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG. By W. J. Hen- 
DERSON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF SPAIN. By Joun 
Bonner. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE-LYRICS. 
From the Colonial Period to the Outbreak of the 
Sectional War. By Tuomas Dunn ENGLIsH. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


BOOTS AND SADDLES; or, Life in Dakota 





Ornamental, $1.50. 
Other Books by Mrs. Custer. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


STARBOARD AND PORT. By Dr. Groner H. 


Hepworts. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. 
By Captain Samvuet SamvuELs. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


HORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. Sketches 
of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By Rurvs 
FarrcuiLp ZoeBaum. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 








| 
| 
| 


With Historical Notes and Numerous Engravings. 


with General Custer. By Exvizaseta B. Custer. | 
With Portraits of General Custer. 12mo, Cloth, | 


FoLLowineG THE Gurpon. Illustrated. Post 8vo, | 


TENTING ON THE PLarns. Illustrated. Post 8vo, | 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
By James Barnes. With 21 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions by Cartton T. CHAPMAN, printed in tint or 
color, and 12 Reproductions of Medals. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 
$4.50. 


THE REAL CONDITION OF CUBA TO-DAY 
By Srerazn Bonsar, Jr. Lllustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 60 cents. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY, AND OTHER SEA 
PEOPLE. By J. D. Jerrotp Ketiry. Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
With an Account of its Origin and Sources, and of 
its Historical Development. By ‘irorGe B. Davis. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


REMINISCENCES OF FORTS SUMTER 
AND MOULTRIE, S. C., IN 1860-61. By 
ABNER DovuBLeDAY. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD; from Marathon to Waterloo. 
By E. S. Creasy. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. (New 
Edition.) 


SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By 
Tueopore Curitps. Profusely Illustrated by T. 
de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, William Ham- 
ilton Gibson, W. A. Rogers, H. Bolton Jones, 
George de Forest Brush, H. D. Nichols, and other 
eminent artists. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVO- 
LUTION ; or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of 
the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
ditions of the War of Independence. By BENSON 
J. Losstnc. 1100 Illustrations. 2 Volumes. Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $14.00; Three-Quarter Leather, $15.; 
Half Calf, $18.00. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 
OF 1812; or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of 
the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Tra- 
ditions of the last War for American Independence. 
By Benson J. Losstnc. With 882 Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $7.00; Three-Quarter Leather, 
$8.50; Half Calf, $10.00. 


| THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NAVY, for Boys. By Benson J. Lossina. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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SOME TIMELY BOOKS. 


TWO BOOKS ON CUBA. 


DUE SOUTH; 


Or, Cuba Past and Present. 
By M. M. BALLOU. $1.50. 

This book is of special interest just now when the 
thoughts of all Americans are focused on Cuba. The 
New York Tribune pronounced it “a practical and 
careful account of Cuba in all its aspects — histor- 
ical, political, industrial, agricultural, and social.” 
Mr. E. P. Whipple wrote of it: “ Nothing that we 
have read of this wonderful island can compare with 
Mr. Ballou’s representation of the beauty of its scen- 
ery, the wonders of its flora and fauna, the fertility 
of its soil, the delight of its perpetual summer.” 


TO CUBA AND BACK. 
By RICHARD H. DANA, Jr., author of ‘‘ Two 
Years Before the Mast,’’ etc. $1.25. 

A writer in The Atlantic Monthly said: “We 
know of no modern book of travels which gives one 
so vivid and fresh a picture, in many varied aspects, 
of the external nature, the people, the customs, the 
laws and domestic institutions of a strange country, 
as does this little volume.” 


TWO BOOKS ON SPAIN. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. 

By Joun Hay, United States Ambassador to En- 
gland. Sketches of Travel in Spain — describing 
its cities, streets, buildings, history, politics, do- 
mestic life, ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


TEN DAYS IN SPAIN. 
By Kare Frevp. Illustrated. 18mo, $1.25. 


‘* The spirited and piquant style of Miss Field renders these 
sketches extremely pleasant reading.’’— Joun G. Saxe. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 
have been sold of 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By Epwarp Be.tiamy. Cloth, $1.; paper, 50 cts. 


And there is still an active demand for this story, which 
Dr. E. E. Hause called ** Bellamy’s wonderful book.”’ 

Miss WitLarp: “A revelation and an evangel.’’ 

The Portland Transcript : ** A marvellous story, combined 
with social philosophy and a forecast of the millennium.”’ 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Famous War Correspondent 


of “THE BOSTON JOURNAL” in 1861 
was “CARLETON,” who was CHARLES 
CARLETON COFFIN, author of “ The Boys 
of 61,” “Winning His Way,” “ Following the 
Flag,” ete 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH: 
A Biography of Charles Carleton Coffin. 


By Dr. WittraM Extorr Grirris. Illustrated with 
two photogravure portraits of Mr. Coffin, one show- 
ing him as “Carleton,” the war correspondent, and 
the other as he appeared a few years before his 
death. A portion of the book contains many auto- 
biographical reminiscences, iced about the late 
war. Octavo, gilttop . . - + $2.00 








Books by Charles Carleton Coffin. 


THE BOYS OF ’61; or, Four Years 
of Fighting. 


A new edition is now ready containing 180 illustra- 
tions. A record of personal observation with the 
Army and Navy, from the Battle of Bull Run to 
the Fall of Richmond. Cloth, stamped in inks and 
gold, handsome cover design . . . . . $2.50 


WINNING HIS WAY. 


With twenty-one full-page illustrations. Small 
quarto, illuminated covers. . . . . . $1.25 


Also in cloth. Same price. 


FOLLOWING THE FLAG. 


With eighteen full-page illustrations. Small quarto, 
illuminated covers . . - «+ « $1.25 


Also in cloth. Same price. 
MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE 


BATTLEFIELD. 
With eighteen full-page illustrations. Small quarto, 
illuminated covers . . + + + $1.25 


Also in cloth. Same price. 


A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


UNDER THE CUBAN FLAG. 


By Frep A. Oser, author of “ Travels in Mexico,” 

and well known asa traveller, explorer, and lecturer. 

Illustrated with eight full-page half-tones. $1.50. 

Specimen Chapters: A Tratror To Cusa. — THE 
FIGHT IN THE Forest. — Tue INsuRGENTS’ STRONG- 
HOLD.—BrRAVE Patriots TO THE Rescur.—A Dasu 
TurouGH THE Trocnas.—A DuNnGEON In Morro 
CasTLe. — Maceo’s Last BATTLE. 








DANA, ESTES & COMPANY, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pus.isuers, Boston. 
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The Macmillan Company’ s New Books. 


* Noteworthy for the sure grasp which an show of the permanent principles that underlie education, and for the 
precision with which these principles are applied to solve the school problems of to-day.” 
— From a Review by Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education in the United States. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION, 
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“ One of the ablest contribu- 
tions to pedagogical literature 
yet mhade in this country. It 
is a book which every teacher 
oughi to read. It is wonder- 
fully stimulating and suggest- 
ive.’'—ALBERT LEONARD, 

Editor Journal of Pedagogy. 


The Development 
of the Child. 


By Dr. NATHAN OPPENHEIM, 
A ling Physician Children's Dep't, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital Dispensary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


The) beginning of a new method of child- 
study |— a scientific comparison of the infant 
and adult — and criticism of current educa- 
tional |methods based thereon. 


There is un- 
doubted need of such a book. 


Cloth, 12mo, Price, $1.00. 


The Contents of Dr. Butler’s Book are : 

The Meaning of Education. 

What Knowledge is Most Worth ? 

Is there a ‘‘New Education'’ ? 

Democracy and Education. 

The American College and the American 
University. 

The Function of the Secondary School. 

The Reform of Secondary Education in 
the United States. 

“ This book will certainly be ‘he educational 
book of the year. een Monthly. 


Other Essays ‘and Addresses. 


By 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy and Education, Columbia University. 


“* Marked by clearness of 
statement, a lucid style, deep 
thoughtfulness, and logic. The 
book is suggestive and inspir- 
ing; ut should arouse an ear- 
nest spirit in our educators, to 
whom it especially appeals.” 

~— Free Press (Detroit). 


The Study of Children, 
and their School Training. 
By Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, 
Author of “ The Growth and Means of Train- 
ing the Mental Faculties.” 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 
clear and exact 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Just Ready. 
‘RS. WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
| Helbeck of 
| By the Bannisdale. 
Author of y 
“ ROBERT ELSMERE,”’ a ~~ 
ARD, 
“MARCELLA,” Author of 
“SIR GEORGE TRES- “aut Grieve,” 
SADY,” ete. Tressady,” en 
Two vols., 
$2.00. 
Just Ready. 


A MISSOURI NATURE STORY. 


it with [great pleasure. House. 
It is a jresh and vivid 
presenta:ion of a new By 
side of|our American James NewTon 
rural lifd.” Bask err. 
—Hawry vay Dras. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50. 





** The great novel of Ameri- 


can social life... . Keen and 
comprehensive.” 
—LyjeR OcEAn (Chicago). 


** Undackneyed, true to West 
Indian \life, and remarkably 
entertaijing.”’ 

—Tuy Tripune (Chicago). 





The Forest Lovers. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “ Earthworks out of Tuscany.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“A series of adventures as original as they 
are romantic. . . . The author has piled excite- 
ment upon excitement, has caused his story to 
move rapidly, to glow with genuine fires of 
emotion. . . . The Forest Lovers will be read 
with admiration and preserved with something 
more than respect.’"— New York Tribune. 

JAMES LANE ALLEN writes cf it 

“ This work, for any one of several reasons, 
must be regarded as of very unusual interest. 


In the matter of style alone it is an achieve- | 


ment, an extraordinary achievement. . . . In 
the matter of interpreting nature there are 
passages in this book that I have never seen 
surpassed in prose fiction."’ 
HAMILTON W. MABIE writes 

“ The plot is boldly conceived and strongly 
sustained ; the characters are vigorously drawn 
and are thrown into striking contrast. .. . It 
is touched with the penetrating power of the 


| 


| imagination ; it has human interest and idyllic | 
| loveliness.""— Book Reviews. 


By ROBERT HERRICK, 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Cloth, enna $1. 50. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. 


Fifth Edition in Press. 
“A BEWITCHING ROMANCE.” 
i “ Captivating from first 
The Pride to last.""— The Atheneum 
of Jenico, (London). 


B “ Vigorous, exciting." 
y —Evening Post. 
Aanes and 4 etiehomeeen* 
EGERTON —__The Times (New York). 
CastLe. “One of the newest and 
Cloth, 12mo, best novels of the deo- 
$1.50. ade.""— The Tribune. 


Fourth Edition Now Printing. 
“AN EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING 
NOVEL.” —Tus Tasune (Chicago). 


The “Is decidedly original 

* and entertaining. '’— The 

Celebrity. Evening Telegraph (Phil- 

An Episode.  adelpbia). 

By Winston “No such piece of in- 

CHURCHILL. _ imitable comedy has ap- 

Cioth, 12mo, peared for years.""—Jnier 
$1.50. Ovee . (Chicago). 


* Brilliantly written, acute, 
individual, and strong in an- 
alysis.”’ 

—Free Press (Detroit). 


WHERE THE TRADE WIND BLOWS. 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 


“An unusually striking 
book . . . strong and dra- 


“A clear-cut, comprehensive view of existing social and phy- atic." —Eveninc Star 
sical conditions in West Indies.”,—CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


(Washington, D. C.). 


No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ARMS AND THE BOOK. 


That the laws are silenced by the clash of 
arms is one of the oldest of maxims. In our 
own times, it should not be taken too literally, 
for the fabric of the modern state is so closely 
woven that parts of it may easily be torn with- 
out affecting the integrity of the rest. Nothing 
but the most dire of internecine embroilments 
or the horrors of a widespread invasion could 
now entail a real suspension of the civil law in 
the relations of ordinary life. A nation like 
England may wage half-a-dozen wars at once in 
as many parts of the world without ceasing to 
hold with an even hand the scales of domestic 
justice, and without shock to the machinery of 
administration. We, likewise, engaged as we 
are in naval warfare, need not anticipate among 
its consequences any general slackening of the 
operations of law, or any irruption of the anar- 
chical fires that smoulder beneath every civili- 
zation. Our Enceladus is deeply buried under 
the mountain, and his rumblings offer no just 
cause for alarm. What we have to fear, how- 
ever, and what makes the present situation of 
the nation an object of tragic contemplation, 
is the emergence in our public life of that spirit 
of impulsive recklessness which, while it does 
not actually force civilization to take a back- 
ward step, confronts it with new dangers that 
it is unprepared to meet, and gives effectual 
pause to all the tendencies that hitherto have 
been silently working toward the betterment of 
our social health. Our perspective becomes 
disarranged ; comparatively unimportant things 
become so magnified as to fill all the foreground, 
while matters of the most vital importance to 
our national welfare are crowded out of sight. 
When the war shali have ended, and we shall 
have taken stock of its total outcome, we fear 
that both the narrower interests of our nation 
and the wider interests of humanity in general 
will be found to have lost more than they have 
gained, even in the event of the most complete 
success that it is possible for us to achieve. 

It is not our present purpose, however, to 
discuss these broader aspects of the present 
conflict, but to consider how its turmoil is likely 
to affect such things as education and the pro- 
duction of literature. To speak first of the 
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subject of education, we are happy to record 
the fact that some of our most honored leaders 
of opinion in this field have dared to risk un- 
popularity for the sake of the truth. To advise 
young men now making their way through col- 
lege to abandon their studies and take the field, 
seems a questionable procedure. Our imme- 
diate need for fighters is less urgent than our 
need, both for the present and the future, of 
educated men to take part in the counsels of 
the nation. Such men can have no more truly 
patriotic aim than that of patiently coatinuing 
to fit themselves for the battles of the future, 
the battles that must yet be fought to redeem 
our civilization from the insidious foes that 
work within, the bloodless battles which are to 
be won only by the trained intellect and the 
tempered character, and which call for a higher 
form of courage than is needed to face the guns 
of the enemy in literal warfare. As one of our 
correspondents suggests, the recent utterances 
of Professor Char!« Eliot Norton constituted 
an act of greater bravery than was displayed by 
Admiral Dewey when he destroyed the Spanish 
fleet at Manila. Magnificent as that feat was, 
it must take a lower place in the scale of cour- 
age than the daring of the man who, in these 
times of popular frenzy, says without regard 
for the consequences what he believes to be true. 
This is not necessarily an expression of entire 
agreement with Professor Norton’s views, but 
it is a tribute of respect to the moral force and 
the downright manliness that inspired them. 
After all, the present conditions are very dif- 
ferent from those that obtained during the Civil 
War. Then the question was one of the de- 
fence of the nation from the forces of armed 
rebellion ; now the question is of the perform- 
ance of police duty in a neighboring country. 
The call of duty to the individual citizen was 
then far more imperative than it can possibly 
be in the case of the present war, unless condi- 
tions should arise that are now absolutely un- 
foreseen. With more fighting energy at our 
disposal than is likely to be needed, there is no 
lack of patriotism in suggesting that the work 
of education should be the last of our social 
activities to be impaired by the call to arms. 
It seems proper that a journal devoted to the 
interests of literature should say something 
about the probable or possible effects of the war 
upon the writing and publishing of books. The 
subject has been much belabored already, and 
it is not easy to go far beyond the obvious in 
dealing with it. Looking at it from the eco- 
nomic point of view, it is impossible to deny 








that the effect of war is to discount the resources 
of the future and to make the material condi- 
tions of existence harder for years to come. 
War means much unproductive expenditure, 
and the withdrawal from industrial pursuits of 
many capable men. It means, in the long run, 
increased taxation, lower real wages, and the 
consequent necessity for retrenchment in many 
directions. It means, moreover, an excited and 
unhealthy condition of the public mind, and a 
check upon the operation of the silent forces 
that, in happier times, are ever making for the 
advance of culture and the growth of a more 
righteous civilization. On the other hand, it 
is true that these effects, while inevitable in the 
long run, are sometimes slow to make them- 
selves felt, and that men may for a time be de- 
ceived by that feverish quickening of the indus- 
trial pulse that always accompanies war in its 
earlier stages. For a while, men may fancy 
themselves much more prosperous than they 
are, and the piper may not insist upon pay- 
ment of his bill until it is really long overdue. 
Furthermore, if the war should be brought to 
an early end, its drain upon the resources of 
so wealthy a country as ours would not be very 
serious in its totality, and might be spread over 
so many years that it would not be felt very 
severely at any given time. 

In the matter of book-production, no effect 
is as yet noticeable, and the real test of the mat- 
ter will come next autumn, when we learn to 
what extent the plans of publishers, now being 
made for the coming season, have been inter- 
fered with. The New York “ Times” makes 
the significant statement that “ in another fort- 
night the early Fall books will begin to be an- 
nounced in abundance, and it is the consen- 
sus of opinion among the publishers that in 
case the war be terminated before September 
the revival of book writing, book printing, and 
book reading will be absolutely unprecedented.” 
We trust that this may prove a prophetic say- 
ing, and it is an opinion not without much prob- 
ability. In England, Sir Walter Besant has 
come forward with a cheerful protest against 
the notion that war discourages literature, and 
undoubtedly scores a point when he calls atten- 
tion to the great literary productivity of his own 
country during the trying period of the Napo- 
leonic wars. That the war will give American 
readers an increased interest in the literature 
of warfare is hardly to be doubted, and those 
of our younger writers who are now gathering 
material from the actual observation of battles 
on sea and shore will not be backward in their 
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effort to satisfy the new demand. Mr. Zang- 
will’s humorous suggestion that the present war 
was really instigated by the Century Company 
is not without its grain of truth so far as it hints 
at the probable appetite of our reading public 
during the next few years, and the flood of mem- 
oirs, and campaign-books, and novels 
‘* Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hairbreadth scapes, i’ th’ imminent deadly breach,” 
will rise to full tide with the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The habit of reading is one 
not easily lost, and we have small faith in the 
pessimistic view that newspaper head-lines in 
poster type, or even the sensational contents of 
the popular periodicals, are going to be ac- 
cepted by future readers as a substitute for 
books. Rather do we believe it true that these 
devices create a new reading public of their own, 
from which the category of book-readers is being 
recruited year by year. Just now, perhaps, 
war-bulletins, and maps of the Spanish posses- 
sions, and the lucubrations of imaginative news- 
paper reporters, may suffice a numerous class 
of readers, but it will not be for long, and the 
bookseller is not likely to find his occupation 
gone next year, although he may have to vary 
his stock in trade in accordance with the changed 
nature of the demand made upon it by the 
public. 








ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, June 3, 1898. 

The Whitsuntide holidays are over, and now we are 
busy arranging for the summer holidays. Between now 
and September very little will be done in the matter of 
planning new books. What is to come is already “on 
the stocks,” and we shall know in good time what to 
expect. A small few of our publishers take the oppor- 
tunity, at this season, afforded them by little competi- 
tion, to issue some novels for seaside and holiday read- 
ing; but these novels are, as a rule, of but third-rate 
importance, and hardly worth the mentioning. Still, 
there will be one or two due in the coming month which 
may attract more than a passing attention. Certainly 
their writers have achieved a fame which excludes them 
from the “third-rate” category. I mean “The Wheel 
of God,” by George Egerton; “ The Yellow Terror,” by 
M. P. Shiel; “ Father Anthony,” by Robert Buchanan; 
“The Price of a Wife,” by John Strange Winter; and 
“The Monks of the Holy Tear,” by Lucas Cleave. 

The death of Mr. Gladstone has already brought on 
a plague of biographers; but this is but a foretaste of 
what we may have to endure before the year is out. 
Already one hears of several larger and more important 
works commissioned, as well as reprints of a few which 
have already been published. At present, the daily press 
is amusing and interesting us with the regulation remi- 
niscences and anecdotes. Probably we shall have the 
“ authoricative life” from one of the members of the 





family. In that case, Mr. John Murray may reap, as 
Messrs. Macmillan did over the “ Life of Tennyson.” 

Reprints, and cheap reprints, are the order of the day. 
Our publishers are rivalling each other in the number 
of copyright works they can issue at sixpence. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are placing on the market a whole 
shoal by Hall Caine, Clarke Russell, Ouida, Charles 
Reade, and Wilkie Collins. Messrs. Sampson Low have 
followed suit with works by Russell and Blackmore; and 
now Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new series 
headed by Rolf Boldrewood’s “ Robbery under Arms,” 
and including works by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford. Of course, the competition in these “ six- 
pennies ” will soon become as keen as it is in other mat- 
ters, and the publishers will find that they have worried 
one another to little purpose. After all is said and done, 
only a certain number of books may be published, since 
only a definite number can be sold. And that number 
promises to be reached and satisfied very quickly. 

The New Vagabonds Club will give a dinner in honor 
of the founding of the new magazine “ Literature,” and 
its guests are to be Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Traill. Mr. 
Anthony Hope is to take the chair, and Mr. Arthur Diosy 
of the Japan Society will act as vice-chairman. There 
are to be speeches galore, and compliments without 
number. Probably this is as it should be. The “ New 
Vagabonds” are quick to recognize the “ coming man” 
or the “coming event”; but both Mr. Traill and “ Lit- 
erature ” have already “arrived.” Mr. Traill’s arrival 
has found him, many years ago, one of the ablest literary 
men of his day. The arrival of “ Literature” finds it 
ably dull and dully able. The great point of the dinner, 
let us hope, will be that it may help the directors of 
« Literature ” to arrive at a much-needed stage of self- 
consciousness, and thus enable them to review their 
work to see if what has been done was well done; and 
how it may be possible to make it still better. It seems 
to me that there is a criticism still waiting for an ex- 
pression which shall be neither academic nor dilettante, 
but which shall yet embody the finest qualities of each. 
Such criticism, it goes without saying, demands a very 
facile, agile, and accomplished critic,— one who is mas- 
ter of the art of measuring instinctively by fixed stand- 
ards, as well as of expressing the results in a polished 
and engaging diction. If there be many who have the 
analytic power, they are found wanting in the syn- 
thetic; and it is found that the few who have the crea- 
tive genius have not often the scholarship necessary for 
making a judgment. But there are many who possess 
both the scholarship and the genius; the “ Quarterly 
Review ” is witness to this. It is for a journal such as 
« Literature” to afford such men their opportunities; 
and it is for such a man as Mr. Traill to find such men, 
and to nourish them. 

I think I have already told you of the forthcoming 
publication of a story of West Indian life by Mr. 
Haldane McFall. The title of the book is to be “ The 
Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer,” and the work embodies 
a vivid picture of the vie intime of the West Indian 
negroes — their ideas, superstitions, and peculiar rela- 
tions with the white men. Mr. McFall is a step-son of 
Madame Sarah Grand, and has served some time in a 
Zouave regiment. Portions of the story have already 
appeared in the “ Westminster Gazette.” 

By the time this reaches you, Dr. Conan Doyle will 
have issued, through Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., his 
volume of poems, “ Songs in Action,” and the same 
publishers will have subscribed Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
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new novel, “ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” Dr. Doyle’s 
poem of “The White Huntsman,” pvilished in “The 
Speaker,” deserves a place in his volume; it is one of 
the finest pieces of the kind ever penned. I also ven- 
ture to express my belief in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poem 
on G‘adstone, as being an exquisite tribute to the mem- 
ory of the great statesman. 

Among other new books of fiction I may announce 
Mr. Douglas Sladen’s “ The Admiral,” called “a Nelson 
novel”; Mr. Shan F. Bullock’s “ Paying the Piper”; 
Mr. Robert Machray’s “Grace O’Malley ”; Mr. Harry 
Lindsay’s “ The Jacobite”; and Mr. W. H. Tirebuck’s 
“ Meg of the Scarlet Coat.” I also hear of a new vol- 
ume of short stories by Miss M. E. Wilkins, entitled 
“ Silence”; an English society novel by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, “Two Men and a Girl”; and a Quaker story 
by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, “I, Thou, and the Other One.” 
The two last are to be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Temp e Scott. 








COMMUNICATION. 


DEMOCRACY AND LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

If democratic polity be defined as a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, democratic 
literature may likewise be defined as a literature of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. The tendency 
of literature in a democratic civilization to become 
wholly popular is very evident. The author is every- 
where asked to appeal to the taste of the greatest num- 
bey, and the standing of authors is more and more 
determined by the vote of the majority. Newspapers 
ani periodicals, aiming at hundreds of thousands of 
renders, offer to writers of ability large payments, pro- 
vifled they conform to the popular standard; and pub- 
lishers more and more demand light and quick circulat- 
inj¢ books adapted to the popular taste. The populace 
will not rise to the author; he must come down to them. 
»nee the conscientious littérateur who seeks merely the 
hijghest and best expression of his own thought, regard- 
le{s of popular demand, is more and more apt to be 
neglected by democratic civilization. 

The general result of popular pressure on literature 
is|mediocrity and vulgarity. The masses read the ten- 
cejat magazine and the Sunday newspaper, and litera- 
ture as a whole feels deeply the enormous success of 
ese agencies in a general lowering of standard, in a 
turning to merely superficial and coarse effects. The 
vilgarizatien of the drama has its parallel in the vul- 
rization of literature. Smartness and cleverness win 
tHe day. The populace would enslave the author to 
ay the buffoon for them, or to tickle their palate with 
highly seasoned messes; and the reward of this service 
isja wide popularity and a high compensation. Too often 
tie author is induced to abandon his ideals and serve 
t¥e Philistines. And so, instead of the quiet, patient, 
isurely toil by which alone the masterpiece is evolved, 
the author seratches along at lightning-stroke, striving 
ty keep up with the ever-hastening wave of popularity. 
hus the writer gives up his individuality and freedom 
t) conform to the crude tastes of a thoughtless public. 

The psychological rationale of this degradation of 
literature lies primarily in the overweening conceit and 
resumption of a democracy where every man thinks 
imself as good as anyone else, and perhaps a little 


















better. This vulgar assertion of equality implies a neg- 
lect and contempt for all that is distinguished and 
superior, — that is, for ail high art, literature, morals, 
and religion. Further, the stress of cosmopolitan com- 
petition in our great centres so harasses and wearies that 
many have no time nor inclination for cultivating an 
elevated taste, but seek the easiest diversion in the vau- 
deville show and the sensational story. 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge there is a 
vast popular improvement toward culture, as is shown 
in such enterprises as Chautauqua classes, university 
extension, ete. And it is interesting to note that our 
« department stores ” dispose of Shakespeare and Emer- 
son by the carload. Certainly every honest attempt, 
however awkward, to rise above sheer Philistinism is 
most praiseworthy, and encourages hope so far; yet it 
cannot be doubted that mere popularism is an increas- 
ingly powerful factor in controlling the yearly output of 
literature. 

Now, when the many decide to read only what most 
easily and directly pleases them, they put an end to the 
function of the literary critic. And it is certainly true 
that sound and sober criticism of a high type has less 
and less to do in determining the publication and circu- 
lation of a book. The public pay little heed to the voice 
of the critic, but they know a good thing when they 
find it, and eagerly devour it, whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent from a strict literary standpoint. Hence 
a thorough-going democracy in literature,— that is, the 
election of writers to the highest rank merely by the 
votes of the majority, — means the extinction of the 
eritic. And yet we know that literature, like all art, 
has been determined, in all its higher forms at least, by 
the consensus of critics, by the united appreciation of 
superior minds of special insight and training. Now, 
consensus of specialists is the method of appraisement in 
all spheres. Particularly in science and the practical 
arts, and in all progressive and advanced civilization, it 
is the expert that counts; and hence it must be consid- 
ered as retrogressive for literature to be determined 
mainly by the uncultivated and untrained many. But 
the man who neglects the direction of the professional 
critic in his reading is doing as foolishly as the man 
who neglects the direction of the oculist as to using his 
eyes. The reader who follows the instructions of Mathew 
Arnold will come out far better than he who follows his 
own crude tastes. 

In conclusion, we may ask what can be done to save 
literature in this general lowering of standard in a 
democratic civilization. We see what the endowed 
presses of universities and societies do for high-grade 
scientific writings to-day, and we must look to some- 
thing of this sort to help high-grade literature. We see 
what the French Academy has done, both positively in 
setting a high standard, and negatively in its incentive 
to distinguished littérateurs like Daudet and Zola who 
never attained its portals. We see also what the Salon 
does for French art, both positively and negatively. An 
Academy is likely to become a clique, but it ever incites 
to far better work than the merely popular. Possibly 
two competing Academies, one conservative, the other 
advanced, would best secure the interests and progress 
of literature as a fine art. At least if littérateurs would 
form definite and general codperative associations, as do 
the craftsmen in other fine arts, they would be far less 
tempted to be dragged down by popularism. 


Hrram M. STANLEY. 
Lake Forest, lil., June 13, 1898. 
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The Aew Books. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF A VERY 
MODERN LITERATURE.* 


The spirit of international interest in litera- 
ture has grown greatly in the last twenty-five 
years, and especially, we are inclined to think, 
in this country. It may not be really keener 
than it was in the earlier half of the century, 
when “ the French,” *“* the German,” and * the 
Spanish ” were read and studied by many a 
cultivated circle, but it is certainly more wide- 
spread. It is assumed now that there will be 
a considerable current curiosity in regard to the 
work of a Russian or a Polish novelist, of a 
Norwegian or a Spanish dramatist, not to speak 
of whatever new may appear in French, Ger- 
man, or Italian. Indeed, unless a man is going 
to be satisfied with translations he must be 
master of all the tongues of Europe. 

There is, probably, more of this feeling in 
America than elsewhere, because we Americans 
travel more than Europeans, and so, although 
we do not by any means become better linguists, 
we are apt at least to have a more vigorous 
curiosity in international matters. When you 
add to this the fact of foreign influence in our 
own literary work, and the ordinary post- 
Darwinian desire to see how things came to be 
as they are, you have reason for a considerable 
interest in a history of contemporary foreign 
literature. But such a history is not very easy 
to get at. There are histories of French and 
German literature in the present century, writ- 
ten by our own scholars. There are also some 
books in French and German; but, on the 
whole, one has had to depend largely on collec- 
tions of essays. Under these circumstances, 
M. Georges Pellissier’s “« Le Mouvement Lit- 
téraire au X1Xe Siecle” was a book of great 
interest, and Mrs. Brinton has done our reading 
public a considerable service by translating it. 

We shall not go into a detailed criticism. 
That would seem something of an impertinence. 
M. Pellissier is a professor in one of the lycées, 
and also a writer of consideration on the his- 
tory of French literature. His work has been 
considered by M. Brunetitre, and considered 
to be, on the whole, good. We shall do well, 
we suspect, instead of taking issue with M. 
Pellissier on one or two points where we allow 

* Tue Literary MoveMeEnNT IN France daring the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Georges Pellissier. Authorized Transla- 


tion by Anne Garrison Brinton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 





ourselves to differ with him, if we point out 
some of the reasons why the course of French 
literature in the present century is of particular 
interest to readers of English literature. 

France in the present century has occupied 
rather a singular position so far as art and let- 
ters are concerned, — or to be more accurate, 
so far as painting and prose are concerned. 
She first absorbed and then gave out. At the 
beginning of the century she was herself power- 
fully influenced in both respects. So far as 
England was concerned, however, France prac- 
tically did not count ; Germany was the foreign 
influence in letters, and Rome in painting. 
Between 1800 and 1850 no literary influence 
of importance came from France to England, 
nor was English practice or precept, so far as 
painting was concerned, disturbed by any fash- 
ion that might excite the Quartier Latin. Now- 
adays things have changed very much ; we need 
not do more than mention the influence of 
French painting at the present day. We are 
at present concerned only with the impression 
which French prose has made upon English. 
But we think in both directions the most strik- 
ing indication of the change is to be found in 
the position of Mr. Ruskin. In 1860 Mr. 
Ruskin was at his apogee, so far as popular 
estimation is concerned, both as to manner and 
matter. Now, his views on painting are utterly 
condemned by crowds of young artists, and his 
prose style is already classic. We incline to 
think that if it had not been for the influence 
of Paris, Mr. Ruskin would still be the great 
art-critic of the day, and Stevenson, Mr. Henry 
James, and Mr. Hardy would have produced 
works very different from those we know. 

The great English influence in art of our 
time has been the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and with the early pre-Raphaelites Mr. Ruskin 
was in sympathy. But then came Manet and 
Zola, and looking back over the forty years we 
can see that though Realism by no means dis- 
possessed the natives, it did at least wholly 
check the free development of pre-Raphaelitism 
in painting and in prose. So far as principle 
is concerned, the two are about as different as 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. But in the 
working out, each goes its own way. 

When we speak of French influence, we do 
not necessarily mean influence of contemporary 
literature. So far as Mr. Henry James is con- 
cerned, for instance, he is, in a way, like M. 
Paul Bourget, but of course not much influ- 
enced by him; rather might one say that the 
two are affected by the same influences. As 
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for Stevenson, it is not very probable that his 
affectations of vocabulary and figure came from 
the Des Goncourts ; both probably were influ- 
enced by the same previous forces. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, however, in his later work, was in all 
probability as directly the result of Naturalism 
as need be desired. And so far as lesser men 
are concerned, there are unnumbered examples 
of those who have absorbed the ideas current 
in French literature, often without knowing it, 
and probably more here than even in England, 
where just now native influences have been 
cropping out. 

But we do not mean to indicate that France 
at the beginning of the century received ideas 
on art from England and Germany, and that 
at the end of the century England and Germany 
receive ideas on art from France. That would 
be but a distant approximation to the truth ; 
nor, if it were the truth itself, would it be a 
matter of more than gentle historical interest, 
—a matter of some interest to the French, but 
not so much to us. The real fact would rather 
seem to be this: that not only at the beginning 
of the century did France gain ideas, but at all 
times. Byron, Scott, Shakespeare, the German 
romanticists at first doubtless, but then later, 
Poe, Turgenieff, George Eliot, Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
— during the century France has always taken 
its literary ideas wherever it has found them, 
just as in another direction she is willing to get 
whatever there is from the Japanese, the pre- 
Raphaelites, the German Christian painters. 
And it is not now only that France is, or rather 
has been, an influence. In fact, nowadays, 
when France is rather fascinated by this or that 
Norwegian, German, Englishman, there are 
who say that it is but the influx again of the 
very ideas which influenced Europe in the days 
of George Sand, Flaubert, and Dumas fils. 

And this is the important matter, for this is 
so typical of the culture of our own time. Our 
century has more and more inclined to an 
amendment of Matthew Arnold's dictum so as 
to read “the best that is now being thought 
and said.” More in France than in any other 
country is the cosmopolitan tendency of which 
we spoke at the beginning of this article effee- 
tive in literature, and effective in the right 
direction, namely, toward literary influence and 
not toward literary imitation. So, because it 
gives an account of a truly modern literature 
and from a modern standpoint, will this book 
of M. Pellissier’s be of great interest in this 
country. It enables us to study a very sensi- 
tive and very active national mind. 





M. Pellissier writes this book as a realist. 
Not as a violent naturalist, of course nowadays, 
but as what we might call a neo-idealist, — 
namely, a realist purged of the grossness of 
naturalism and quickened by the legacies of 
romanticism. And, naturally, this fact gives 
a tone to the book. But it is hardly more than 
a tone; nor would one have expected that it 
would have been otherwise. 


Epwarp E. Hats, Jr. 








AN AMERICAN CHANCELLOR OF LAW.* 





Chancellor Kent was a student rather than 
a man of affairs. His life presents so little 
incident that it furnishes scant materials for a 
biography. His “ Memoirs and Letters,” col- 
lected and arranged by his great-grandson, 
William Kent, are published in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 
Much of the material consists of memoranda 
and letters ; the book is therefore largely auto- 
biographical. Kent’s early life affords glimpses 
of Yale College, where he was graduated in 
1781. His college training was supplemented 
by systematic and laborious courses of reading, 
which were continued through life. This vol- 
ume contains many notes of this reading. The 
most striking thing about them is that, of all 
the books read, none, barring Adam Smith, 
Grotius, and possibly Puffendorf, would now 
be referred to by anyone for any purpose: so 
rapidly does a literature become obsolete. 
Much of the “* Memoirs” is devoted to Kent’s 
charming domestic life, which began with an 
early marriage and lasted until his death. 

The contested election for the governorship 
of New York, in 1792, was the turning-point in 
Kent's career. The canvassers appointed by 
the legislature “ counted in” Clinton by reject- 
ing the returns of certain counties. Kent's vig- 
orous support of Jay in the Assembly offended 
his constituents, and he was soon afterward 
defeated for Congress. His political prospects 
seemed for the moment to have been blighted. 
He had, however, gained the favor of Jay, 
whose influence probably procured Kent’s ap- 
pointment to the law lectureship in Columbia 
College; and when Jay afterwards became 
Governor, Kent became a Master in Chancery, 
Recorder, and in 1798 a Judge of the Supreme 


Court. Thus a single event turned him from 








*Memorrs AnD Lerrers or James Kent, LL.D. By 
William Kent. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
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a political to a judicia! career, and thus largely 
did personal influences shape the course of his 
life. When Chief Justice Lewis became Gov- 
ernor, he advanced Kent to the vacancy that 
his own election to the governorship had cre- 
ated. The anecdote is told that Lewis jokingly 
said to Kent before the election, “ If you will 
vote for me, I will make you Chief Justice, if 
I am elected.” Kent replied, “ No, sir ; though 
I admire you personally, i utterly detest your 
political principles.” Nevertheless, he received 
the appointment. In 1814 Kent was made 
Chancellor, and continued in this office until 
18238, when he had reached his sixtieth year, 
the age limit for judges as the State Constitu- 
tion then stood. Upon his retirement from the 
bench, Chancellor Kent resumed his law lec- 
tures at Columbia College, which he later issued 
as his “* Commentaries on American Law.” 
Thus briefly may be told almost the whole story 
of his life. 

Chancellor Kent was a strong Federalist, the 
friend and ardent admirer of Hamilton and a 
bitter enemy of Burr. The author of these 
memoirs tells an anecdote, which he says is 
current in family traditions, that illustrates the 
Chancellor’s hatred of Burr. Meeting him one 
day on the street, after Burr’s return to this 
country, he exclaimed, “ You are a scoundrel, 
sir,— a scoundrel.” Burr, checking his anger 
and bowing graciously, replied, “ The opinions 
of the learned Chancellor are entitled to the 
highest consideration,” and passed on. Kent 
was emphatically a “gentleman of the old 
school.” His political opinions would be very 
unpopular to-day. In 1830 he wrote Webster : 
“ All theories of government that suppose the 
mass of the people virtuous, and able and will- 
ing to act virtuously, are plainly utopian, and 
will remain so until the Saturnian age.” This 
is the attitude that caused the downfall of fed- 
eralism. The language of the Chancellor's let- 
ters is in the fashion of the first half of the 
century, and sounds stilted in modern ears. 
His frank opinions of his contemporaries were 
probably never intended to be made public. 
Of Sumner he wrote in 1840, “ He talks inces- 
santly, and is inflated with exaggerated ego- 
tism”’; but afterwards he speaks of him more 
favorably. Altogether the book is a pleasant 
one. The last fifty pages give as an appendix 
Chancellor Kent’s “ Memories of Alexander 
Hamilton,” which seem to us not to possess the 
importance that the editor appears to attach to 
them. 

F. H. Hopper. 





PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE AND TRADE.* 





The first volume of Professor Nicholson’s 
Political Economy, which deals with Produc- 
tion and Distribution, appeared in 1893. The 
author then stated that it was his intention to 
cover the same ground covered by Mili: to 
re-state, in fact, Mill’s teachings in the light 
of the criticism of later writers and of the de- 
velopment of economic theory since Mill’s time. 
Professor Nicholson’s second volume is devoted 
to Exchange; and, as in the earlier volume, 
the scope of the work and many of the divis- 
ions of the subject-matter again bear a general 
resemblance to Mill. At this point, however, 
the resemblance ends. The “ dismal science” 
has made some progress since 1848, and it is 
doubtful if Mill would recognize in Professor 
Nicholson’s book a re-statement of the princi- 
ples laid down in his own work of half a cen- 

ago. ‘Monopoly values” and “ quasi- 
rents” would have sounded strange to a man 
given to reasoning as though competition was 
the sole regulator of industry, and whose only 
notion of a rent was that of the unearned incre- 
ment due to the unequal degrees of productivity 
of land. 

While not rejecting altogether the marginal- 
utility theory of value, and while acknowledg- 
ing the importance of distinguishing between 
total and final utility, and even admitting that 
“ it is the marginal utility that determines mar- 
ginal expenditure,” Professor Nicholson urges 
that these facts are of little importance in a 
discussion of exchange value. Exchange val- 
ues do not depend on utility alone, and while 
money measures exchange value, it does not 
measure the respective utilities secured by the 
two parties to an exchange. Neither marginal 
utility nor total utility can be measured by a 
money standard. “ We can obtain from the 
records the precise rates of exchange, but as 
regards the feelings of the buyers and sellers, 
or the utilities and disutilities acquired or en- 
dured through the exchanges, the records are 
silent.” Utility and exchange value are essen- 
tially different. 

The central point in our author's theory of 
exchange, “the fundamental principle ” to 
which he has constant recurrence in his reason- 
ing, is the proposition that “ relative prices 
must be adjusted to relative values.” If, tak- 
ing gold as our standard, the prices of all com- 
modities are fixed in terms of the standard, and, 


* Parmcipces or Pourricat Economy. By J. Shield Nich- 
olson. Volume II. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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owing to causes directly affecting this standard, 
a change from one level of prices to another is 
made, the change must, “ when equilibrium is 
restored, leave relative values unaffected, ex- 
cepting always the relative value of the stand- 
ard itself.”’ The relative values are determined 
by real causes, and money is only the instru- 
ment by which they are measured. 

Professor Nicholson’s own illustration will 
make this point clear. Under normal circum- 
stances, the average ox is worth more than the 
average sheep, and “ whatever be the movement 
in general prices,—whether index numbers fall 
or rise,—unless there are particular influences 
affecting the demand and supply of either, the 
relative value of the ox and sheep will remain 
unchanged.” But although the adjustment ulti- 
mately comes about, during the process of tran- 
sition from one level of prices to another, some 
commodities will feel the effect more than oth- 
ers, and there will thus be a real disturbance 
in value due to the movement in prices. The 
losses to some lines of business may become 
very serious during this transition period, and 
although there is a gain to other individuals, 
for society as a whole the gains are seldom equal 
to the losses. It is for this reason that “ sta- 
bility in the standard of value is preferable 
either to appreciation or depreciation.” 

In his discussion of the quantity theory of 
money, the author makes use of the fundamen- 
tal principle that relative prices adjust them- 
selves to relative values, to explain why a gen- 
eral rise of prices caused by an inflation of 
credit will cause a demand for more metallic 
money. Even where wholesale transactions are 
effected mainly by credit instruments, the pay- 
ment of wages and many retail transactions 
demand “cash” in the form of metal or of 
notes resting on metallic reserves which must 
be increased with the increase of the notes rest- 
ing upon them. As the rise of general prices, 
therefore, carries with it a rise in retail prices 
and wages, more cash will be required. The 
need of more metallic money is also caused by 
the demands of foreigners who come to sell in 
the dearest market and must be paid in metal- 
lic money. A third drain on metallic reserves 
is made by the demand for precious metals for 
use in the arts ; for the higher wages and profits 
which follow the rise in prices make possible 
greater expenditures for ornaments, and these 
exceptional demands must fall upon the metals 
used as money in some form. 

The principle that relative prices adjust 
themselves to relative values applies not only 





to one country but to all countries taken to- 
gether if they have commercial and firancial 
connections. The particular level of prices, 
when once all contracts, etc., have become ad- 
justed to the level, is a matter of indifference. 
The adjustment, however, made necessary when- 
ever there is a passage from one level to another 
“involves serious practical difficulties and so- 
cial disturbances.” 

Professor Nicholson has long been known as 
one of the most ardent and able of the advocates 
of international bimetallism. He has supported 
it not only on theoretical grounds, but in an 
address delivered ‘n 1887 at the Manchester 
Atheneum, and which was published in his 
‘** Money and Monetary Problems,” he claimed 
for the scheme that it was “ both advantageous 
and practicable.”’ It will therefore be of interest 
to see how far the changes, economic and polit- 
ical, which have caused the rapid fall in the price 
of silver since 1890, and which have made gold 
monometallists out of several prominent bimet- 
allists, have caused Professor Nicholson to alter 
or modify his previous views. He seems, indeed, 
to have been not unaffected by the trend of 
historical happenings in finance since 1893. 
The reasons which make bimetallism desirable 
appear to him to be as potent now as they were 
ten years ago; and it is worth noting that he 
thinks that stability of prices is not the most 
“palpable and obvious ”’ advantage, if it is the 
most real one, which would result from the 
adoption of an international agreement. ‘+ For 
one who sees the effect of a fall in general prices, 
there are ten thousand who see the effect of a 
fall in the rate of interest.”” But on the grounds 
of practicability, the author expresses himself 
more reservedly than in the earlier writing. In 
1887 he stated that : 

« The only obstacle to general bimetallism is the pub- 
lie opinion of this country [Great Britain], and public 
opinion is rapidly turning in its favour, simply because 
the merits of the proposa! are every day becoming more 
widely known and appreciated. . . . It seems, then, 
that we have only to give our proposals plenty of light 
and air, to put them before the public in the plainest 


manner possible, and the details of the method of action 
will soon be decided.” 


In the present work, although he continues to 
assert that “‘an agreement on the part of the 
principal commercial nations to adopt bimetal- 
lism would in many respects be much more sim- 
ple than is generally supposed,”’ Professor Nich- 
olson realizes more fully the difficulties which 
lie in the way of this agreement, and acknowl- 
edges that an attempt on the part of banks or 
of governments to collect gold reserves might 
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lead to a drain on the gold reserve of the Bank of 
England and cause a premium on gold. “ Thus 
the simplicity of an international bimetallic 
arrangement consequent on the absence of penal 
causes and the reliance on options may be under 
certain circumstances a source of weakness.” 
Added to this difficulty is “the vis inertia of 
popular prejudice,” which objects to tampering 
with the currency. But besides the practical 
difficulties which stand in the way of interna- 
tional bimetallism, the author is not firmly con- 
vinced that the double standard should be 
adopted to-day. Many of the evils caused by 
the single standard cannot now be undone. 
Readjustment is almost complete, and certainty 
in the standard is of more importance than 
mere stability of value. At the same time, he 
warns us that “ just as protection met its potato 
famine, the gold standard may meet its famine, 
and possibly the financiers of England may 
prefer the adoption of international bimetallism 
to the adoption of a silver standard by the 
United States.” 

The book contains interesting chapters on 
the development of markets and the historical 
development of foreign trade, and a more 
lengthy discussion of the foreign exchanges and 
the theory of foreign trade. 

There has long been a lack of an English 
treatise which should give a satisfactory discus- 
sion of the theory of Exchange ; and while some 
of the views presented by Professor Nicholson 
may not find general acceptance, yet on the 
whole this second volume of the Principles of 
Political Economy comes nearer to supplying 
the want than any book written in English 
which has appeared within the quarter-century. 


M. B. Hammonp. 


CHAPTERS IN THE ART OF WAR.* 





The purpose of the series of works dedicated 
to and published under the name of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British Army, and edited 
by Captain Walter H. James, is to provide a 
storehouse of military learning from which the 
studious subaltern or his superior officer may 
acquire familiarity with the methods of great 
generals and the solutions of grave problems of 
war. In the initial volume of the series, Cap- 


*Wirs tHe Royat Heapquarters. By General J. von 
Verdy du Vernois. The Wolseley Series. New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

InpIAN Frontier WARFARE. By Major G. J. Young- 
husband. The Wolseley Series. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 





tain James translates with skill and care the 
sterling account given by General von Verdy of 
the life he led in the Royal headquarters from 
the beginning to the end of the Franco-German 
war, as the chief of a section of the general 
staff. This book, accessible for some time in 
its own language, is an important contribution 
to history, revealing as it does the inner detail 
of that wonderful fighting machine which 
caught and held the French people as in a vice 
until they had given up a pair of provinces and 
a milliard of money. It is curious to compare 
the mobilization of the German army in 1870 
with that of the American troops now going on. 
And the report of the process whereby our 
farmers and mechanics and clerks are converted 
into efficient and intelligent soldiers, to be made 
by the German experts now in this country, 
will be more curious still. 

Another volume of the series is devoted to 
“Indian Frontier Warfare.” This work con- 
tains, among other things, an account, not too 
detailed yet fairly exhaustive, of the method 
adopted by the French Revolutionary general, 
Hoche, for the pacification of La Vendée: a 
method which Sir Frederick Roberts took as 
his model during the reduction of Burmah in 
1886, with the most brilliant success. Briefly 
considered, Hoche was confronted with the 
problem of a small, irregular, and illusive army 
of insurgents, indigenous to the soil and sus- 
tained by it, operating over a wide territory the 
inhabitants of which were amicably disposed to 
them when not actively enlisted among them. 
Establishing fortified camps, with his small 
force General Hoche gradually extended the 
sphere of their influence, taking into temporary 
possession the cattle of district after district, as 
well as the principal men among the Vendéans, 
these being held until all the arms were deliv- 
ered within the neighborhood. Step by step he 
thus brought a stubborn people under complete 
subjection, his own force being self-sustaining, 
though in no way ravaging or desolating the 
land. Nothing could show the incompetence of 
Spain better than the rejection — whether 
through ignorance or design is immaterial — by 
Campos, Weyler, and Blanco successively, of so 
humane and effective a plan for the extinguish- 
ment of the Cuban rebellion. In Weyler’s case 
it meant not only the dismissal without trial of 
a famous method, given new renown after 
almost a century’s interval by so brilliant an 
administrator as Sir Frederick Roberts, but 
the sacrifice of an innocent population. 

It is not out of place here to commend both 
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these works for the clarity and simplicity of 
style which so frequently characterize the writ- 
ings of English-speaking soldiers and sailors. 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, like West Point and 
Annapolis, teach no literature qud literature. 
Yet Grant, Wolseley, and other renowned sol- 
diers, write in admirable English. It is certain 
that these military schools do, on the other 
hand, inculeate a habit of body and mind, and 
a tone which we may call professional for lack 
of a better word, meaning thereby a certain 
single-heartedness and unity of aim, found in 
the man of battle as perhaps nowhere else. 
May we not find here another proof that the 
secret of style lies, after all, in character ? 


Wa .uace Rice. 








IN THE REALM OF THE BIBLE.* 


Prof. H. G. Mitchell in 1893 edited a valuable 
essay on Amos, and he now gives us a volume of 
263 pages, containing a study of the first twelve 
chapters of Isaiah. This present attempt is made for 
the popular Bible student. The author has indus- 
triously rounded up all of the chief authorities on 
these twelve chapters, and has appropriated, though 
not slavishly, the best that each possessed for his 
purpose. His introductory chapters, on Isaiah, his 
times and his prophesies, are rather out of the reach 
of the ordinary student, because of their density, 
brevity, and fragmentariness. His translation is 
well done, except that now and then we have some 
arbitrary handling of the text. The commentary, 
which occupies the larger part of the book, is rich ; 
and full of references to and quotations from the 
best writers. With all this, the author is by no 
means devoid of independent judgment. The one 
thing in which we cannot fully agree with him is 
the persistency with which he follows in the wake of 

*Isaran: A Srupy or Cuaprers I,-XII. By H. G. 


Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Lieut rrom Eeyrr. By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D.D. 
Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

Tae Fiera Gosret; or, The Gospel according to Paul. 
By Charles Roads, D.D. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

Tue Heerews ww Eoyrt anp THe1r Exopus. By Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer. Peoria, Ill.: E. S. Willcox. 

Tue Bisce anv Istam; or, The Influence of the Old and 
New Testaments on the Religion of Mohammed: Being the 
Ely Lectures for 1897. By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TrsTa- 
ment. By S. R. Driver, D.D. Sixth edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Seven Puzzuine Bisie Books: A supplement to ** Who 
Wrote the Bible.” By Washington Gladden. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Harmony or Samvgt, Kinqs, anp Curonicies, in the 
Text of the Version of 1884. By William Day Crockett. 
With an Introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, D.D. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. 











such interpreters as Duhm and Cheyne. The norm 
by which the genuine and the non-genuine passages 
are separated could not stand the test in the realm 
of pure literary criticism. Wherever there is spe- 
cial need of philological or archwological arguments, 
the author has wisely dropped them to foot-notes. 
Aside from the tendency to arbitrariness, the volume 
will do valuable service in the popular interpretation 
of these early chapters of the sublime prophet. 

Egypt is the treasure-house of ancient oriental 
lore. Dr. Fradenburgh, the author of “ Light from 
Egypt,” has not shut his eyes, nor written his book 
out of his inner consciousness. The last fifteen 
years of Egyptian research under the auspices of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund have poured count- 
less treasures on the counters of modern civilization. 
These have been published, with detailed explana- 
tions, in about twenty quarto and folio volumes, 
lavishly illustrated with artistic cuts and half-tones 
of the monuments. The ex~ensiveness and inacces- 
sibility of these books set our author to work to cull 
out, condense, and put into popular form the best 
and most startling results revealed in those volumes. 
This popularization, though not the same that any- 
one else would make, displays quite good judgment 
in its selection of material and in its presentation for 
the popular reader. 

Dr. Charles Roads has found “ The Gospel of 
Paul” a pat theme for his little book. He has a 
capital idea, but it is poorly executed. The testi- 
mony of Paul to Jesus is classified by him under 
sixteen heads ; but in these chapters he attempts to 
give a connected discourse, at the same time omit- 
ting the source of each paragraph until he reaches 
the end of the chapter, where he puts all the refer- 
ences together. This is confusing to a reader who 
always desires to know the sources of his quotations. 
Besides, it does not aid in more closely connecting 
the different series of quotations. The most admir- 
ably arranged part of the book is the “ Harmony” 
on the last few pages, in which we have a conspectus 
of the four gospels and of Paul’s testimony to Christ. 
This is of real value, in spite of the fact that now 


_ and then we could not agree with his selection. 


The book entitled “The Hebrews in Egypt and 
their Exodus ” may be regarded as a game of chess 
or chance with figures. The author became so “ thor- 
oughly disgusted with biblical commentators and the 
latest historians, whether orthodox or skeptical,” 
that he casts them all aside. Without prepossession 
or prejudice, he states that he attempted to unravel 
the records for himself. With Graetz as his para- 
gon, and Dr. Charles S. Robinson in his “ Pharaohs 
of the Bondage and the Exodus” as his target, he 
strikes out into the field. He finds no adequate so- 
lution of the problems of the Exodus until he drops 
on the genealogies of the Bible. Now difficulties 


vanish, every event in time and place falls into its 
groove, and we have for the first time a harmonious 
solution of problems which have puzzled scholars 
for ages. This genealogical solvent even sets aside 
such conclusions as those of Naville and Sayce. The 
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author admits that he is no Hebraist (page 308). 
It is noticeable that he frequently says “ if the gen- 
ealogies be authentic,” then such and such results 
follow. The book reads as if it were written by 
fragments. We find references to some old out-of- 
date works, and to some new books of value. 

The volume entitled “The Bible and Islam” 
comprises a body of ten lectures delivered on the 
Ely Foundation to the students of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City, by the Rev. Henry 
Preserved Smith, D.D. The Influence of the Old 
and New Testaments on the religion of Mohammed 
has engaged some of the foremost Semitic scholars 
of our day. The two schools of interpreters are 
(1), those who believe that they find in Judaism the 
sources of Islamism, and (2) those who trace it back 
to Christian sources. Dr. Smith belongs to the sec- 
ond school, and in his lectures amply proves his 
case. Of course, we must take into consideration 
the fact that the Christianity of the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries, especially in the Arabian peninsula, 
was a defective type in comparison with that of 
the second century in Asia Minor, or that of the 
nineteenth century. Mohammed knew only the 
defective type. The discussion, then, occupies 
itself wholly with the Koran and its teachings, and 
does not touch later phases of Islamism, as the title 
would imply. The author discovers that the Koran 
teaches “the unity of God, the certainty of judg- 
ment, the fact of revelation, God's will to save men, 
and good works the fruit of faith.” Mohammed's 
“system is a Judaistic Christianity adapted to Arabic 
conditions” (page 317). Because of its large element 
of truth, we witness its great power over men. In 
a@ sense, it is a preparation for the larger truths of 
Christianity, in which men are elevated, ennobled, 
and enriched, in life and character. The author 
is fully informed on his theme, candid and fair in 
his estimates, discriminating in his judgment, and 
clear-cut and plain in style. He has presented us 
with a valuable treatise on the live theme of com- 
parative religion. 

The first edition of Professor Driver's “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament” 
appeared in 1891. It struck a popular key, and 
rapidly passed through successive editions. The 
appearance of new literature on the various books 
and critical questions of the Old Testament required 
80 many supplementary pages and addenda that for 
this sixth edition the entire book was re-set and 
re-plated. This gave the author an opportunity to 
revise the text. He has notably improved his En- 
glish expression in some places, and, what is more 
important, has introduced into the text recent lit- 
erature on the Old Testament. This has also given 
him an opportunity to diseuss in appropriate places 
the critical positions of the newer exponents. The 
author stands substantially where he did in the first 





edition. He still holds an extremely conservative | 


position as to the validity of the conclusions of arch- 
wologists. The most valuable feature, however, in 


this new edition is the full and up-to-date bibliog- | 


raphy of each book. The full indices of subjects 
and scripture texts give the volume handy value to 
every student. To facilitate comparison with earlier 
editions, the author has inserted the pagination of 
those editions in bracketed black-faced figures. This 
is now by far the best Old Testament Introduction 
in the English language. 

In the year 1891, Dr. Washington Gladden edited 
a small popular work on “ Who Wrote the Bible?” 
He now presents a little book entitled “ Seven Puz- 
zling Bible Books,” which aims to supplement the 
earlier one, in that it discusses more in detail than 
was possible in the earlier work, the books of Judges, 
Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Daniel, and 
Jonah. The author takes his positions, for the most 
part, in the shelter of the guns of Driver and Farrar. 
In acareful reading of the discussions, one cannot but 
see the pleadings of an advocate. It is the province 
of such treatments to examine both sides of a ques- 
tion, and on evidence to reach a conclusion. But 
our author is too ready to specify as difficulties some 
points which would readily yield to a careful, minute 
study of the whole situation. Again, he is not careful 
enough in his own statements. He assumes an 
erroneous interpretation (on page 228), and then 
files an objection to it. On page 230 he says, “ The 
fifth chapter is a dramatic pieture of the downfall 
of Babylon,” and immediately strikes at its histor- 
icity ; while the fact is that there is nothing but a 
tradition to back up his statement. Babylon is not 
mentioned as the place of that feast. Again, the 
historical character of Belshazzar is assailed, though 
firmly established by the cuneiform inscriptions of 
the reign of Nabonidus. That he was the king’s 
son is also definitely known by Nabonidus’ own 
statement in his annalistic tablet. But space for- 
bids farther notice of details. Suffice it to say, 
while this volume presents many truly reasonable, 
and, among scholars, widely accepted opinions, it 
also sets forth views and positions which are as yet 
merely unproved theories and misleading hypoth- 
eses. 

Mr. W. D. Crockett has made a new tool for 
students and readers of the Old Testament, in his 
“Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles.” 
And yet it is not new, for others have done the 
same thing. The material of these six books is 
broken into five parts: (1) until the founding of 
the monarchy, (2) the reign of Saul, (3) the reign of 
David, (4) the reign of Solomon, and (5) the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel. These five divisions are 
minutely sectioned and subsectioned until the mere 
outline itself covers forty-five pages. The general 
plan of the work is that adopted in Stevens’s and 
Burton’s “ Harmony of the Gospels.” The arrange- 
ment of the first four parts required little more 
than the scissors-and-paste method. But the fifth 
part, covering the period of the dual kingdom, pre- 
sents a series of problems equal to the best-trained 
expert. It is just here that Mr. Crockett’s work 
shows its weakness. It is not clear that he follows 
any known system of chronology. This is, of course, 
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a source of embarrassment and dissatisfaction to the 
reader. His disregard of the indisputable chrono- 
logical evidence of Assyriology is seen in the intro- 
duction of two interregna, amounting to twenty-nine 
years, in Israel ( pages 295 and 307), and one of 
eleven years in Judah (page 293). The Assyrian 
records describe only one invasion of Sennacherib 
(ef. pages 522-24). These irregularities — errors 
— in chronology are not fatal, but are nevertheless 
just enough to discount the value of much of the 
fifth part of the book. Otherwise this will be a ser- 


viceable work. Ira M. Price. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOoKs. 


The second volume of Mr. William 
Laird Clowes’s elaborate history of 
“The Royal Navy” (Little, Brown, 
& Co.) covers the period extending from 1603 to 
1714. To have brought the narrative down to 1763, 
as originally intended, would have involved, the 
editor states, the expansion of the present instal- 
ment to somewhat unmanageable proportions ; and 
it has therefore been thought best to take the death 
of Queen Anne and the accession of the House of 
Brunswick as a convenient halting place. In Vol- 
ume III., now preparing, and already, as we learn, 
well advanced, Mr. Clowes hopes to carry his work 
as far as the outbreak of the War of the French 
Revolution. What will be the effect upon Mr. 
Clowes’s plans of the present unforeseen engage- 
ments of his two American contributors, Captain 
A. T. Mahan and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, can only 
be surmised. In the present volume, Mr. L. Carr 
Laughton, a son of the veteran naval writer Prof. 
J. K. Laughton, describes, in a concise, straight- 
forward way, the active work of the Navy under 
James I., Charles I., and the Commonwealth; and 
he has succeeded in throwing a ray of fresh light 
upon the history of the operations of the fleets of 
the early Stuarts, and upon the events of the first 
Dutch War. The record of Voyages and Discoveries 
has again fallen to the share of Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, whose present contribution comprises two suc- 
cinct chapters summarizing the work of exploration 
and discovery from 1603 to 1649, and from 1660 
to 1714. Mr. Clowes’s quota consists of chapters 
on the Civil History of the Navy from 1603 to 1649, 
from 1649 to 1660, and from 1660 to 1714, and on 
the major and the minor military operations of the 
Navy from 1660 to 1714. Mr. Clowes has also 
compiled a table of losses of H. M. ships from the 
Revolution to 1714. We have already, in an ex- 
tended notice of Mr. Clowes’s opening volume (THE 
Dia, Sept. 1, 1897) indicated the general aim and 
scope of this important work, which bids fair to 
satisfactorily fill the need of a comprehensive his- 
tory of the British Navy considered as a national 
establishment. The illustrations form an attractive 
as well as instructive feature. They consist in the 
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present volume of five portraits in photogravure, 
fifteen full-page plates comprising cuts of famous 
ships, charts, views, and so on, and a great number 
of vignettes. The volumes are separately indexed. 


Readers who found Volume I. of M. 
Paul Meurice’s edition of ** The Let- 
ters of Victor Hugo ” somewhat dis- 
appointing, will, we venture to say, be very agreeably 
surprised should they essay the perusal of Volume 
IL., just issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It 
is a distinct improvement, from every point of view, 
on its rather mediocre predecessor. It serves to 
completely rehabilitate the repute of its author as a 
letter-writer. In it domestic letters are, compara- 
tively speaking, the exception, and letters to emi- 
nent correspondents, whose names alone were an 
inspiration to the writer, are the rule. It was im- 
possible for M. Hugo to be tame or listless when 
addressing Lamartine, Mazzini, George Sand, Cop- 
pée, Garibaldi, Gautier, About, Louis Blane, Ver- 
laine, Sardou, Tennyson, or Swinburne. The vol- 
ume sparkles like a gem with the rays of genius, and 
is transfused with the poet's enthusiasm for the ideal 
—for all high aims and enterprises. “If to be an 
idealist,”’ he writes to Lamartine, “ is to be a radical, 
then Iam one. Yes, from every point of view, [ 
understand, I desire, and I hail improvement. . . . 
Yes, a society which tolerates misery, a religion 
which admits hell, a humanity which admits war, 
appear to me to be a society, a religion, and a hu- 
manity of the lower order; and it is towards the 
society, the religion, and the humanity of a higher 
world that I aspire: society without kings, humanity 
without frontiers, religion without sacred books. . . . 
These are my principles, and that is why I wrote 
Les Misérables. In my view, Les Misérables is 
simply a book with fraternity for its starting-point 
and progress for its goal.” ‘That this high faith in 
the possibilities of progress, in the political ideals 
born with his century, had its rude shocks and bitter 
disillusionments, is occasionally manifest. In 1859 
Hugo wrote to George Sand : * Just now I am over- 
whelmed with grief. They have killed John Brown. 
And it is a republic that has done this! Hereisa 
free nation putting to death a liberator! Alas! my 
heart is indeed sad. The crimes of kings one can 
understand: a king’s crime has nothing abnormal 
about it ; but crimes committed by a people are intol- 
erable to the thinker.”” The volume is, we repeat, 
an eminently characteristic one, containing in satis- 
fying measure those elements in which its predeces- 
sor seemed strangely lacking. 


Victor Hugo 
as revealed in 
hia letters. 





“The Quest of Happiness” (Rob- 


Some last words by 


Philip Hamerton. @Tt8) is an unfinished, yet by no 

means fragmentary, work from the 
pen of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton — the last word 
to his fellows of a serene and thoughtful spirit who, 
consciously nearing his end as he wrote, wished be- 
fore departing to shed upon the path of those com- 
ing after him some guiding rays from the lamp of 
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his own experience. Death arrested the hand of 
the writer, without impairing the value of what he 
had written. Indeed, the very incompleteness of 
the essay seems in a way to chime with its theme; 
since, as Mr. M. R. F. Gilman, the excellent editor 
of the book, observes, ‘‘ no completed essay upon the 
incomplete science of human happiness could ever 
wholly satisfy the insatiate heart of humanity.” 
Hamerton was penetrated with a strong sense of the 
essential imperfection and illusiveness of things 
mundane; but when he paused as it were upon the 
threshold of what we venture to term the other 
world, to look back for a moment over the fading 
expanse he had traversed, he saw with the clear and 
comprehensive eye of the traveller who has attained 
a commanding height that this world, with all its 
deceptions and positive ills, is furnished with pro- 
visions for our happiness not a few. Much good 
may be attained and much evil avoided by those 
who shape their course aright; and to furnish in 
some sort a chart for the journey was Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s aim in composing the present treatise. The 
volume is the outcome largely of considerations that 
presented themselves to the mind of the author while 
meditating the plan of a work to be called “ The 
Life of the Feelings.” * The Quest of Happiness” 
was begun early in 1891, but was laid aside until 
1893, when Mr. Hamerten resumed work upon it, 
and had nearly completed it, when a theory of what 
he believed to be “ The Real Law of Happiness” 
dawned upon him, and he at once determined to 
re-write the book de novo. He was still at work on 
it, feeling, as we have said, that it was to be his final 
word to his readers, in November, 1894, when he 
died, leaving the closing portion unfinished. The 
classification of chapters is the work of Mrs. Ham- 
erton, from whose charming memoir of her husband 
Mr. Gilman has drawn the material for the bio- 
graphical part of his Introduction. To the thou- 
sands of earnest American men and women who, in 
the face of chilling deprivations and disadvantages, 
aspiring to the higher standards of thought and 
living, have drawn cheer and guidance from the 
lucid pages of Mr. Hamerton’s “ Intellectual Life,” 
we say by all means read too “ The Quest of Hap- 
piness.” In style it is, as Mr. Gilman thinks, quite 
equal if not superior to its two predecessors, “ The 
Intellectual Life” and * Human Intercourse.” Its 
philosophy, though elevated, is woven of experience, 
not dreams. It deals with the attainable, and does 
not mock the wayfarer whose feet are glued to earth 
by bidding him scale the inaccessible heights of the 
ideal. 





It is a frequent comment, in the com- 
parison of foreign and American 
universities, that we give the student 
much more guidance and direction than is custom- 
ary abroad. We do not merely set him to browse 
in rich pastures, but take pains to point out the rela- 
tive values of the available materials. As a conse- 
quence, the text-book has reached a marked devel- 


Professor Ladd 
and psychology. 





opment with us; and as a successful writer of 
text-books the American professor is second to none. 
In the department of Psychology, Professor Ladd 
has been a strong influence in the dissemination of 
an intelligent interest in the phenomena of the 
mental life. A larger and a briefer compendium of 
physiological psychology, a primer, a larger and 
now a smaller volume on descriptive psychology, 
have all appeared within a dozen years. These 
volumes are stimulating as well as useful, systematic 
as well as discriminating, scholarly as well as readily 
intelligible. Professor Ladd is probably at his best 
in the description and analysis of the everyday phe- 
nomena which make up the main portion of our 
mental existence, and in this recent volume, “ Out- 
lines of Descriptive Psychology ” (Scribner), his 
material bears the mark of thorough congeniality to 
the writer. It is not markedly original, and could 
not readily be so; but it is able, judicious, and 
interesting. The main purpose of the volume may 
be represented by the following extract ; and it may 
be added with confidence that this important service 
of illuminating the significance of common processes 
the volume will perform with credit. “To the 
unreflecting mind there appears to be no mystery 
about our daily use of the senses. To such a mind 
there is no problem of perception. Illusions and 
hallucinations seem indeed interesting. The phe- 
nomena of hypnotism, telepathy, and so-called spirit- 
ualism, appear profoundly mysterious. But just 
ordinary, everyday seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, 
and feeling of things — what that is problematical 
or scientifically interesting can there be in these 
commonplace conscious states? For the genuine 
scientific man and the devoted student of science, 
however, the case is precisely reversed. Ordinary 
perceptions are most interesting, most profoundly 
mysterious. And there is very little doubt that the 
scientific mastery of these will one day give us the 
key to all the wonders in which the lovers of the 
marvellous find their chief delight.” 


Mr. W. E. D. Scott's “ Bird Studies ” 
mo a are issued by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons 
satuhumernes in a square quarto volume, heavy 
with the weight of thick calendered paper, fit to 
receive a perfect imprint of the delicate and intri- 
cate illustrations with which the book is lavishly 
furnished. Many of these are full-page plates ; all 
are photographic reproductions of birds and their 
nests, and really form the distinguishing feature of 
the work. Some, taken from life, are of striking 
interest, as that of the wood-thrush sitting on her 
eggs (page 3); the series of young bluejays in various 
stages of growth; the nests of the Baltimore orivle 
and yellow-winged woodpecker ; with others of sim- 
ilar quality. The attempt to illustrate by photo- 
graphing bird skins, technically so-called, is unsatis- 
factory. In many cases it would trouble an expert 
to identify the species thus represented. The letter- 
press of Mr. Scott’s volume comprises brief studies 
of the land-birds of Eastern North America, pre- 
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sented in a plain matter-of-fact style. In a few 
instances original observations are embodied which 
are of value. In the arrangement of his matter, 
the author has chosen to diverge from the customary 
method of classification, and to group the birds of 
which he treats somewhat arbitrarily in reference to 
their favorite localities, — “About the House,” 
“ Along the Highway,” “ In the Woods,” “ Fields,” 
“ Swamps,” and by the water-side. Mr. Scott is an 
undoubted lover of feathered creatures, and has 
been their intimate in the haunts which they affect 
in Northern and Southern states. He has been 
careful to make no statement that conflicts with 
accredited authorities in the domain of ornithology. 








The excitement and the charm which, 
thirty years ago, were acknowledged 
as attendant upon European travel 
are very naively confessed to in Mrs. Sherwood’s 
reminiscences, published under the title of “ Here 
and There, and Everywhere ” (H. S. Stone & Co.). 
Not all of these are drawn from her initial journey- 
ings, but all are of one type, giving, unconsciously, 
the spirit of a younger and perhaps a more senti- 
mental period than the present. Mrs. Sherwood 
has seen much of the world, its people, places, and 
pageantries ; and her recollections are therefore not 
wanting in raison d’étre. It is something, indeed — 
for one with any gift of imagination — to have made 
a first visit to Venice when Venice was all festal for 
the Empress Eugénie ; it is something to have had 
friendship with such a man as Lord Houghton ; and 
there is, doubtless, more than a little flavor in the 
thought of having chatted with the critic Taine and 
the actor Coquelin, or of having dived with a French 
officer of the American army who had known 
Chateaubriand and Madame Recamier and the 
daughter of Marie Antoinette. Yet old West Point 
and old Newport are recalled with as much pleasure 
as are Venice and Florence; and no royal person- 
age — though the book leans to royal personages — 
is remembered with more enthusiasm than is Wash- 
ington Irving, to whom Mrs. Sherwood once made 
a morning visit ; or Bancroft, whom she knew well ; 
or that gentle dandy, N. P. Willis, whose taste and 
ability she warmly defends. The book is meant to 
entertain, and must be received in the placid and 
ingenuous spirit in which it is written; it is not to 
be read by any stickler for literary art, or by any 
of the rigidly unsmiling among critics. 


An airy book 
af reminiscences. 


“The Story of the Nations” (Put- 
y ery +l nam) series is appreciably enriched 

by Mr. André Lebon’s “ Modern 
France,” a lucid summary of French internal his- 
tory from 1789 to 1895. M. Lebon is a Member 
of the Chamber of Deputies and a republican of the 
more conservative sort, but we do not perceive in his 
book any marked indications of party bias. To con- 
dense into a small volume of 470 pages anything 
like an adequate outline story of a century so rich 
in ideas and achievements, in men, changes, and 





events, as has been the period under discussion in 
France, calls for an unusual turn for literary com- 
pression, a just sense of proportion, and a clear view 
of the rationale of events. These qualifications M. 
Lebon clearly possesses in due measure. On the 
score of loose or inaccurate statement we have two 
or three rather serious complaints to enter. For 
instance, it is not a little surprising to find M. Lebon 
stating that, on the refusal of Louis to sanction the 
decree against the priests in 1792, “the Girondin 
Cabinet resigned,” whereas, as the merest smatterer 
ought to know, the “ Patriot Ministers,” instead of 
resigning, were dismissed (“kicked out,” as Dum- 
ouriez put it) by the king — an unusually vigorous 
proceeding on Louis’s part, which largely led up to 
the abortive demonstration of June 20. Again, M. 
Lebon, in describing the September Massacres, tells 
us that “the populace stormed the prisons and mur- 
dered nearly a thousand aristocrats and priests ”"— 
a palpably erroneous account of a familiar event, 
which we shall not pay our readers the poor com- 
pliment of correcting. On the whole, however, M. 
Lebon has given us a useful and readable epitome 
of modern French history. There are three special 
chapters on “ Letters, Arts, and Sciences,” together 
with a page or so of bibliography. Classified tables 
of names and works prominent in the history of the 
literary, artistic, and scientific movement in contem- 
porary France are appended, as well as a chrono- 
logical list of French governments and ministries 
from 1789 to 1895. The volume is acceptably illus- 
trated, and the translation appears to have been done 
with care. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“The Bookman Literary Year-Book” (Dodd) for 
1898 is the first volume of a new annual publication 
edited by Mr. James Macarthur. Its contents are 
mainly reprinted from the monthly issues of « The Book- 
man,” and relate chiefly to “ new and prominent writers 
of the year,” a somewhat comprehensive designation, 
since it is made to include such men as Messrs. Edward 
Bellamy, Marion Crawford, S. Weir Mitchell, and Hall 
Caine. The section of “Obituaries” includes seven 
sketches, that of Daudet being the longest. Other fea- 
tures are summaries of the book production of the year, 
thé principal serials and dramatizations of current fic- 
tion, lists of libraries, book-clubs, and “best books,” 
directions for securing copyright and for correcting 
proof. There are a good many portrait illustrations, 
but the publication is, on the whole, a somewhat futile 
one. 

“ Choses et Gens d’Amérique ” (Lévy) is the title of a 
new volume by Madame Blane (“Th. Bentzon”). Never 
profound, never critical in any deep sense, this amiable 
writer is always pleasant to read, and always contrives 
to find interesting subjects for discussion. Of the five 
papers which make up the present volume, “ La Vie de 
Famille en Amérique ” is the only strictly social study. 
The other four are reviews of books aud their writers, 
the subjects being Edward Bellamy, Sidney Lanier, 
Miss Alice French, and Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard. 
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icain” is singularly sympathetic, and once more illus- 
trates the truth that prophets must still seek in other 
countries the honor due them in their own. 

Mr. Henry E. Chambers, in “ West Florida and its 
Relation to the Historical Cartography of the United 
States ” (Johns Hopkins University Studies), clears up 
the historical mistiness which has so long clung about 
the outlines of the vanished territory of that name. He 
traces the confusion to the rapidly changing ownership, 
naming no iess than six changes of ownership and juris- 
diction over the strip in question. He carefully outlines 
and distinguishes between the British, Spanish, and the 
two American West Floridas. He offers proof that the 
United States did not acquire title to land as far east 
as the Perdido with the purchase of Louisiana, but that 
the claim was an ambitious second thought emanating 
from Livingstone, one of the negotiators. 

Recent texts for the study of English include the fol- 
lowing: Four selected books of Pope’s “ Iliad” (Ginn), 
edited by Mr. William Tappan; Kingsley’s “The 
Water-Babies” (Maynard), edited and abridged by 
Miss Edna H. Turpin; “The Shorter Poems c* John 
Milton” (Macmillan), edited by Mr. Andrew J. George; 
“ Selections from the Poetry of Robert Burns” (Allyn), 
edited by Miss Lois G. Hufford; “ How to Study Shake- 
speare” (Doubleday), by Mr. W. H. Fleming; with an 
introduction by Dr. Rolfe; “ The New Century Speaker 
for School and College” (Ginn), edited by Dr. Henry 
A. Frink; and an “English Etymology” (Heath), by 
Professors Friederich Kluge and Frederick Lutz. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


« Journalism for Women: A Practical Guide” is the 
title of a timely little volume by Mr. E. A. Bennett, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Lane. 

«“ The Spectator,” in the new and pretty English edi- 
tion imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, has 
now reached its sixth volume. 

«“ The Glory of the Imperfect,” a college address by 
Prof. George H. Palmer, is issued by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. in booklet form. 

« A Legend of Montrose” is the latest volume in the 
exquisite edition of Scott’s novels, now being published 
by the Messrs. Dent, and imported by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

«“ The Story of Photography,” by Mr. Alfred T. Story, 
is an interesting and compact little book just published 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. in their “ Library of 
Useful Stories.” 

‘The Rise of an Empire,” by Sir Walter Besant, is 
published by Mr. M. F. Mansfield. It is one of “a 
series of small books to be devoted to the rise of Brit- 
ain’s wealth and power throughont the earth.” 

The first regular publication of the “ Brothers of the 
Book ” of Gouverneur, N. Y., is a daintily-printed little 
pamphlet containing the “Conclusion” from Walter 
Pater’s “ Renaissance Studies.” The bookiet is issued 
in a limited edition of 270 copies. 

“ The Shorter Poems of John Milton” are edited for 
school use by Mr. Andrew J. George, and the book is 
published by the Mecmillan Co. Mr. George has 
included in this edition a number of the Latin poems, 
and supplied the whole with an extensive body of notes. 

Real bookworms, not metaphorical ones, are the theme 








of the Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J., in a small volume 
entitled “ Facts about Bookworms,” published by Mr. 
Francis P. Harper. The work is attractively printed, 
and some of the illustrations are extremely interesting. 

A tasteful edition of the “ Rubaiyat” is published by 
Mr. William Doxey as the first volume in a new series 
of reprints to be known as “ The Lark Classics.” The 
volume is of convenient pocket size, the typography 
clear and exact, the binding attractive, and the price low. 

Of the numerous war maps, atlases, charts, etc., lately 
put on the market, altogether the best and the cheapest 
is Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co.’s “ War Atlas of the 
World.” This publication consists of sixteen large maps, 
with marginal statistics, of all parts of the world con- 
cerned in the present war. 

The Christian Literature Co. are making excellent 
progress in their plan of republishing in cheap form the 
“Sacred Books of the East.” We noticed not long ago 
the appearance of the Upanishads in this acceptable 
edition, and we now have Biihler’s translation of “ The 
Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” two volumes made into one 
by means of thin paper. 

We note with pleasure the publication, by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., London, of the second edition of “ Ox- 
ford and its Colleges,” by Mr. J. Wells. This dainty 
little book, with its charming illustrations, is of value as 
a guide to the city which it describes, and of much 
interest to the general reader on account of its wealth 
of anecdote and historical fact. 

“The First Philosophers of Greece” is a work im- 
ported by Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons, and described 
as “an edition and translation of the remaining frag- 
ments of the pre-Sokratic philosophers, together with a 
translation of the more important accounts of their opin- 
ions contained in the early epitomes of their works.” 
Mr. Arthur Fairbanks is editor and translator. 

«“ With Fire and Sword,” by Mr. Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
now appears in a popular edition at one-half the price 
hitherto fixed, although in point of mechanical execu- 
tion it is almost as desirable as the original form of 
issue. The publishers are Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., 
and we hope they will find it advisable to give us “ The 
Deluge” and “ Pan Michael” in the same form. 


On the first of the present month, the firm of Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co. took possession of practically the 
entire business carried on for some fifty years by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers. The latter house will continue to 
publish its editions of Balzac and Moliére in English, 
but the other books upon its list will be added to the 
catalogue of the publishers who have thus made two of 
the most important Boston houses into one. 

Professor Pasquale Villari’s “Life and Times of 
Niccolo Machiavelli,” as translated by Madame Linda 
Villari, is imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in a new one-volume edition of more than a thousand 
pages. In this form, the work is even more complete 
than in its four-volume issue of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The price is very moderate, thus bringing this 
valuable work within the reach of every student. 

Dr. William B. Cairns, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has published a monograph “On the Development 
of American Literature from 1815 to 1833.” Particular 
attention is given. to the periodical literature of the 
years surveyed, and a great variety of interesting ma- 
terial has been brought together for convenience of 
reference. We trust that Dr. Cairns will continue the 
important work that he has begun in so scholarly a way. 
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Books FOR THE Hour. 


A CAREFULLY-sELECTED List or THE Best Books 
on Spain, CuBa, THE ARMY AND Navy, INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law, AND OTHER SuBJsEcTS OF PRESENT 
IMPORTANCE. 

The following list is a carefully-prepared selection of 
books published mainly within the last two or three 
years, and is intended to serve a* = guide to the book 
buyer who may wish to know something of the litera- 
ture of the subjects now engrossing public attention. 
While not pretending to be a complete bibliography, the 
list will be found to include practically all titles of any 
especial value and interest at the present time. 


BOOKS ON SPAIN. 
HISTORICAL. 
A History of Spain, from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, uncut. Longmans, Green, & Co. $10.50. 
The Story of Spain. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale and 
Susan Hale. Lllus., 12mo. “Story of the Nations.”’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Spain in the Nineteenth Century. | Elizabeth Wor- 





meley Latimer. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 441. A.C. McClurg & 
Co. $2.50. 
Modern Spain. By Martin A. Hume. Iilus., aoe. 


“ Story of the Nations. " GF. | s Sons. $1.5 

The Christian Recovery of Spain: Being the Story of Speia 
from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall of Granada (711- 
1492 A.D.). By Henry Edward Watts. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 315. “Story of the Nations.”’ G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

1.50. 

A Child’s History of Spain. By John Bonner. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 365. Harper & Brothers. $2. 

The Spaniard in History. By James C. Fernald. With 
maps, 12mo. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Spanish Vistas. By George Parsons Lathrop; illus. by 
Charles S. Reinhart. Svo, pp. 210. Harper & Brothers. $3. 

ae ~ and the Spaniards. By Edmondo de Amicis ; trans. 

Stanley Rhoades Y 1, M.A. In 2 vols., illus. in 
otogravure, 12mo, gilt tops. H. T. Coates & Co. $5. 

The Land of the Castanet: Spanish Sketches. By H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. 
H. 5S. Stone & Co. $1. 25, 

In Northern =. By Hans Gadow. Illus., 8vo, pp. 421. 
Macmillan Co. $6. 

Castilian Days: Sketches of Travel in Spain. By John Hay. 
Revised edition; 16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Spanish Cities. With glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. 
By Charles A. Stoddard, D.D. Llus., 12mo. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Wanderings in Spain. By Augustus J.C. Hare. LIllus., 
8vo. Macmillan Co. $2. 

Spain and Morocco: Studies in Local Color. By Henry T. 
Finck. 16mo, pp. 182. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia. By Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman. I!lus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 242. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 

With a Pessimist in Spain. By Mary F. Nixon. [IlIlus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 360. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50, 

A Note-Book in Northern Spain. By Archer M. Hurt- 
ington. Illus. in photogravure, ete., large Svo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 263. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. Boxed, $3.50. 

Ten Days in Spain. By Kate Field. Lilus., 18mo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Across the Country of the Little King: A Trip through 
Spain. By William Bement Lent. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 237. 
Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.25. 

Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere. By Louise onentine 
Moulton. 12mo, pp. 377. Roberts Brothers. $1.5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Constitutional Government in Spain: A Sketch. By 





Spain and Portugal: A Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker. With maps, 18mo, pp. 618. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.80 net. 


BOOKS ON CUBA. 


The Island of Cuba: A Descriptive and Historical Account. 
By Andrew Summers Rowan and Marathon Montrose 
Ramsay, B.S. With maps, 16mo, pp. 279. Henry Holt 
&Co. $1.25. 

Cuba in War Time. By Richard Harding Davis; illus. by 
Frederic Remington. New edition, with war map ; 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 143. R. H. Russell. $1.25; paper, 50c. 

Marching with Gomez: A War Correspondent’s Field Note- 
Book in Cuba. By Grover Flint; with historical Intro- 
duction by John Fiske. Illus., 12mo, pp. 290. Lamson, 
Wolffe, & Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Cuba: HerS les for Liberty ; the Cause, 
Crisis, and esting. of the Pearl of the Antilles. By 
Murat Halstead. New edition, revised to date; illus., 
12mo, pp. 625. Akron,O.: Werner Co. $2. 

Facts and Fakes about Cuba: A Review of the Various 
Stories Circulated in the United States concerning the 
Present Insurrection. By G. B. Rea. Lilus., 12mo,pp. 336. 
Geerge Munro’s Sons. $1. 

The Real Condition of Cuba Today. 7 Stephen Bonsal. 
16mo, pp. 156. Harper & Brothers. Paper, 60 cts. 

Cuba and the Cubans. By Raimundo Cabrera; trans. by 
Laura Guiteras ; revised and edited by Louis Edward wind 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 442. Philadelphia: Levytype Co. $1.50. 

Cuban Sketches. By J. W. Steele. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

To Cuba and Back: A Vacation Voyage. By re H. 
Dana, Jr. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.: 

Due South; or, Cuba, Past and Present. By M. M. “Ballo. 
12mo, pp. 316. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Cuban Expedition. By J. H. Bloomfield. 12mo, pp. 296. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. | 

Cuba at a Glance. By E. B . Kanfman and A. O’ Hagan; 
with Introduction by T. Estrada Palma, President of the 
Cuban Junta. With new war map of Cuba, 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 107. R. H. Russell. 50 ets.; paper, 25 cts. 

Four Centuries of Spanish Rule in Cuba. Illus., 12mo. 
Laird & Lee. 75 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 

The Story of Evangelina Cisneros. Told by herself and 
by Karl Decker ; with Introduction by Julian Hawthorne. 
Llus., 12mo, gilt’ top, pp. 257. Continental Pub’g Co. $1. 

The Everett Letters on Cuba. By Alex. Hill Everett. 
24mo, pp. 25. Boston: George H. Ellis. Paper, 15 cts. 


FICTION RELATING TO CUBA. 

Caoba, the Guerilla Chief: A Real Romance of the Cuban 
Rebellion. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
Carita: A Cuban Romance. By Louis Pendleton. 12mo, 

gilt top, pp. 247. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1.25 
His Cuban Sweetheart. By Col. Richard Henry Savage and 
Mrs. A.C. Gunter. 12mo, pp. 255. Home Publishing Co. 
$1.; paper, 50 cts. 
Under the Cuban Flag; or, The Cacique’s Treasure. By 
—_ A. Ober. Illus., 12mo, pp. 316. Estes & Lauriat. 
1.50, 
Gnaee Chree Flags: A Story of Mystery. By B. L. Taylor 
= A. T. Thoits. 12mo, pp. 343. Rand, McNally & Co. 
1.25. 
The Cuban Liberated ; or, Saved by the Sword. By Robert 


Rexdale. 12mo. American Publishers Corporation. 
Paper, 50 cts. 
BOOKS ON THE NAVY. 
HISTORICAL. 


The History of our Navy, from its Origin to the Present 
Day, 1775-1897. By John R. Spears. In 4 vols., illus., 
12mo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1894. 


4» M. Curry. 16mo, pp. 222. Harper & Brothers. $1. | 


Don Emilio Castelar. By David Hannay. With portrait, 
en pe. 239. ‘Public Men of To-Day.”” F. Warne & 
So. $1.25, 


By Edgar Staaten Maclay, A.M.; revised by Lieut. Roy 
C. Smith, U.S. N. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
D. Appleton & Co. $7. 
on, Navy: Its Growth and Achievements. By Lt.-Comdr. 
D. Jerrold Kelly, U.S.N. Illus. in colors, ete., by 
Fret’ S. Cozzens. 4dto. American Publishing Co. $10. 
Ironciads in Action: A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 
to 1595. By H. W. Wilson; with Introduction by Captain 
A. T. Mahan. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $3. 
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The Steam Navy of the United States: A History of the 
Growth of the Steam Verges of Wer tne DE Sry ans 
of the Naval Engineer Corps. ata k M. Bennett. 
In 2 vols., illus., 8vo. Warren & $6. net 

Naval History reeares: = yh By Willis J. Se. 

tion, e * Blue 
Jacket ” books, in one volume. Illus., 8vo, pp. 1000. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.75. 

The Povetogunens of Navies wo daring the Last Half Centary. 
By Captain S . Eardly Wil illus., 8vo. Charles 
Seribner’ s Sons. $1.75. 

Naval Actions of the War of 1812. By James Barnes; 
illus. in color by Carlton T. : -_ gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 263. r & Brothers. $4.50 

Reminiscences of the Old Navy: From the Journals and 


nchard. B 
Maclay. 8vo, pp. 362. G. P. Putnam’s . $2.50. 
The Story of the United States Navy for Boys. B 
Benson J. Lossing. [llus., 12mo, pp. 418. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


“ All Hands”: Pictures of Life in the United States Navy. 
By Rufus Fairchild baum. Folio, gilt edges. Harper 
& Brothers. Boxed, 

All the World’s Figh Ships: Illustrated Portrait Views 
of ov ips, with Notes and Statistics. 


er One Thousand 
By Fred T . Jane. Large 8vo. Little, Brown, & Co. $3.50. 
The Mechanism of Men-of-War: Being a Description of 
the Machinery to be Found in Modern Fighting Ships. By 
age hy C. Oldk know. IIlus., 12mo, pp. 286. Macmillan 


$1.50. 
ey Ship’s Company, and Other Sea Focgie. By J 
Jerrold Kelley, Lieut.-Commander, Hlus., A, 


gilt top, uncut, pp. 222. i. $2.50 

Our Modern Navy: Half-Tone Illustrations of the Veasels 
in the United States Navy. With full detail descri 
yi 4 the great navies of the world. 8vo. Rand, McNal 


— Gunnery: The Description and History of the Fight- 
Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H. Garbett. 
us.,12mo. Macmillan Co. $1.50 

Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels. & Lieut. G. E. Arm- 
strong. Illus.,12mo. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Joining the Navy; or, Abroad with Uncle Sam. By Jno. 

. Paynter. Illus., 12mo. American Publishing Co. i. 50. 

The History of a Ship, from her Cradle to her Grave. With 
a short account of modern steamships and torpedoes. 
IlJus., 12mo, pp. 382, Gesnpe Rentiodep & Gene. 80 cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Naval — With some account of the war-ships of the 
powers. By G. W. Steevens. 8vo, pp. 323. 
Precis sotbe Scribner’s Sons. $2.40. 

The Naval Annual. By T. A. Brassey. Illus. with maps, 
ete., 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. net 

The Old Navy and the New: Memoirs of Half a Century 

Afloat Ashore. By Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, 
U.S.N. Second edition, 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. 

Naval Strategy and the Protection of Commerce. By 

oe ee Illus., 12mo. millan Co. 
1 

Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors: Stories of our Navy. 
By James Barnes. Illus., 12mo. yt apae re cst 

Patterson’s Naval Dictio : A Guide 
Book. Illus., 8vo, pp. 70. New York: x4 Y. Reread 
College. $1. 

BOOKS ON THE ARMY. 

The Army of the United States: Historical Sketches of 
Staff and Line. Edited by Theo. F. Roden h and 
William L. Haskin. on be Vy mae ee =e Svo, gilt top, 
pp. 741. Maynard, M 

Armies of To-Day: A Description of ‘Armics of the 
Leading Nations at the Present Time. By Frederic Rem- 
ington. Illus., 8vo. rq By $3.50. 

Forty-Six Years in the Army. By Lieut.-General John M. 


BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
ARBITRATION, ETC. 


A Manual of Public International Law. By Thomas Alfred 
Walker, M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 244. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Outlines of International Law. With an account of its 
origin and sources and of its historical development. By 
George B. Davis. 8vo, pp. 469. Harper & Brothers. $2. 

International Law: A Simple Statement of its ie + 
By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 12mo, pp. 165. t- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

America and Europe: A Study of International Relations. 
By various authors. 12mo, pp. 128. ‘* Questions of the 
Day.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 

The American Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, Held in Washington, D.C., April 22 and 23, 1896. 
Large 8vo, pp. 247. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 

Recognition of Cuban Belligerency. By AmosS. Hershey 
8vo. Philadelphia: American hanks of Political aud 
Social Science. Paper, 15 cts. 


MAPS, ATLASES, ETC. 


we me of Cuba, West Indies, and the World. Printed 
. McNally & Co. 15 cts. 
Philips's oy Map Illustrating the the Sogntt-tenatoms 
12mo. Char 
Lee’s War Chart. Printed in six colors. ‘Wich statistics, 
and synopsis of armies and navies. Laird & Lee. 25 ots. 
Pictorial Atlas of the World: The Latest Illustrated Geo- 
graphical Encyclopedia. 4to. Rand, McNally & Co. $3. 
The Pocket Atlas of the = a By J. G. Bartholomew. 
Fay edition ; 18mo, gilt edges ae P. Putnam's Sons. 
War Atlas of the World. Containing 16 maps, printed in 
colors. 4to. Rand, McNally & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Phillipine Islands. By John Forman. With map and 
frontispiece, 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons » 

The Interest of Amen in Sea Power, Present 
Future. By Captain D.C.L. 12mo, - Am 
pp. 314. Lite Bre ay Co. 

TMS yy Captain ACT. Mahan. Illus. wi some th charts bre. tl top. 

iD th c vo, gilt top 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the Worl for the Year 1898. ’ 
ited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., and I. P. A. Renwick, M.A 
With maps, 12mo, pp. 1166. "Macmillan $3. net 

Hazell’s Annual for 1898: A Cyc! ic Record of Men 
and Topics of the Day. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. 
12mo, pp. 690. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1.50. 

The Operations of War. By Gea. E. B. Hamley. Illus., 
4to. Charles ——— —s , 

The a of aur ly from Amer- 
ican Cami yh 7 one Piger mt 


.S.A, at 
edition, reviged and ; illus., 8vo, pp. 362. 
Lippincott Co. 

The Conduct of wer. By General von der Goltz; trans. 

from the German by Jos. T. Dickman. 12mo, pp. 217, 
ps Lj Military Series.” Kansas City, Mo.: 
Hudson-Kimberly Co. $2. 


The Cruel Side of War: Letters from 
the U. S. Sani He why = ry 
Campaign in Virgin in 1862, By 


Ww ey. ry 12mo, gilt top, uh, pp. 210. Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By James Rod- 
way. Illus., 12mo, pp. 371. G. P. Potean'otem. $1.75. 

The Salva- Webster oo English and oye 
Dictionary. Illus.,12mo, Laird & Lee. . 
60 cts. 


Spanish-American War Orciopesdio, for the Vest Pocket. 
32mo, pp. 87. Chicago: A Marquis & Co. 10 cts. 

Our Nation and her Neighbors. By Washington Giadden. 
a, PP. 39. Columbus: Quinius & Ridenour. Paper, 
15 ¢ 





wy With portrait, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 577. © y 





Co 
Horse, Foot, and oons: Sketches of Army Life at 
Home and Abroad. By Rufus Fairchild vy eh a 


by the author. Large 8vo, pp. 177. Harper & 
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25 cts. for 13 weeks Paturixper, Washington, D. C 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HEROES OF THE REFORMATION, NO. 1. 


Martin Luther. 

The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By 
Henry E. Jacorns, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Phil- 
adelphia. With 73 illustrations. Large 12mo. 
$1.50. 

A series of biographies of the leaders in the Protest- 
ant Reformation, men who, while differing in their gifts, 
were influenced by the same spirit. The series is edited 
by Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Church History, New York University. 


THE SCIENCE SERIES, NO. 1, 


The Study of Man. 

By Professor A. C. Happon, M.A., D.Se. With 

48 illustrations. |8vo. $2. 

A new series of scijsntific books, edited by Professor 
J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia University, with the co- 
operation of Frank Hivers Beddard, F.R.S., in Great 
Britain. Each volunje of the series will treat some 
department of science|with reference to the most recent 
advance:, and will te contributed by an author of 
acknowledged nnn 4 


The Philosophy of Government. 
By Grorce W. Wattuew. 12mo. $1.25. 
A treatise on the fuldamental characteristics of man 
as exhibited in his relaj:ions to the state, and the ultimate 
form of civil governmpnt certain to result therefrom. 


ipriccios. 
Dramatic Sketches. |By Louts J. Bock, author of 
, ete. 12mo0. $1.25. 

















Votes on New Books.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New Yark and London. 


AMERICAN SHAKESPE. 
single numbers, 15 cts. 





REAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
nwa Ranpats-Diert, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
RICHARD H. ARMS, A.B. (Marvard), Professional Tutor. ee pe 
for entrance to any collegd or scientific school. Also, special culture 
courses. Address, 16 Astor Street, Cmicaeo. 
MISCELLANEOUS CATA\LOGUE; Americana; Local History ; 


Genealogy ; Rebellion ; Travel|; Periodicals in sets. Good books in ali 
departments of literature. 


_A. 8. CLARK, Rookseller, 174 Fulton St., New Yorx. 
L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mdndaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par au. 175 Tremont Street, Bostrom, Mass. 
Numéro specim)n envoyé sur demande. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
CASH PAID FOR LIBRARIES. 
FALKENAU, 
No. 46 Madison Street, . |... . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 
31 Washinjrton Street, 
CHIG AGO. 


OLD BOOKS. — Entire Libraries 
*URCHASED FOR CASH. 
BARWHER = La Salle St. (side entrance) 

HICA ILL. 

















Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pam apgLrnta. 

Weli-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Th ugh drill in Pr ti and Essentials of Grammar. 








LOWEST PRICES ON ALL BOOKS. 
BOOK A BI-MONTHLY. TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
* EDWIN D. ROSS (Box 498) PHILADELPHIA. 

- a Correspondence Solicited. — Tine 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN ‘AUTHORS, | 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The Largest and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought.— Waurer T. 
Spsncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, \ Ww. .C., England, 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
for both. 
oe H.W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. _ 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 


FOR Fgh gg USE fe Guo drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
, ’ , 


Other ee to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at ng p Eapeattten, 








1878 and 1889, and the Award at Ch 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 
16 of. to the Ib. pqsjoetelabininsiainaisinatenenieatlie 


3 a othe | The Standard Blank Books. 
to the quire. i Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Fiat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 


BOOK | WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT 4 MR. GRANT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


SC Before baying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DI OUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 2° gst 424 Street: 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
_ Nos. ' 851 : and | 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. — 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Onur recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 
Ladies find, as a light wrap, our beautiful and stylish 


AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


most comfortable and convenient. They are hand-woven, of rich light 
green, delicate pink, recherché red, soft white or black wool and silk. 
(Sample threads of colors sent on request.) When ordering, state color 
wanted. Sent postpaid on receipt of $7.50. Check or money order 
payable to 

The Susacuac Weaving Co., 


No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethiehem, Pe. 


I". “REQUIRED several weeks of hard work to select our 
Summer Stock. It would take you more than a day to 
look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at aglance. The 1200 patterns 

are arranged according to price. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each grade is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection, 

NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner ‘Clark and Adams Streets, | Cuicaco. 


BATHROOM AND FLOOR TILING A SPECIALTY. 


PEERLESS MANTEL COMPANY 


_No. 45 5 Congress St. (bet. State St. and Wabash Ave. © HICAGO. 


Live One Hundred Years! 
Drink Pure Water aerated with sterilized air — the only abso- 
lutely pure water — and you may 


THE SANITARY STILL 


for family use distills pure water. Made of copper, lined with 
block tin ; easily cleaned ; simple as a tea kettle ; fits any gas, 
oil, coal, or wood stove. Four styles, $10.00 and upward, 
Write for booklet. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 
No. 129 North Green Street, Cuicaco, I. 


Season Opens June 22. 
TAKE THE WHALEBACK S§&-. S. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The Largest, Fastest Excursion Steamer in the World. 


TO AND FROM CHICAGO. 
LEAVES CHICAGO week days 
Leaves Chicago Sundays 
PT « « » 5 6 « #@ 6 = € & 61% 
LEAVES url atai MGs «+ «a © wis « 
jew aee ee an & 6 Ee 





Round trip, ——— qnme@ag. 2-0 2 0 ee te ee $1.00 

gen a ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 150 

is «=. 6 2 2 Se we ee Se Oo 8 ee OES 1.00 

Suey might trip, unlimited 2. 2 1 te te tt el 1530 
FARE FROM MILWAUKEE. 

4 ssh so 8 8 bee 6 ee Se SS ee SB $1.00 

Round eee ee ee ee ee 1.50 


Bicycles Free. Music, Café. Children 6 to 12 Half Fare. 
DOCKS CHICAGO Rush Street Bridge. 
Foot Detroit Street. 


2. s& & & ew 


Special rates to societies. For other information, apply to 
G. S. WHITSLAR, General Passenger Agent, 
189 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


STAINED AND LEADED GLASS. 


INTERIOR DECORATION OF ALL KINDS. 


WALL PAPERS 


A selection of Popular and Artistic Styles from the leading 
manufacturers of and America, from TEN CENTS to 
TEN DOLLARS per roll. 


McCULLY & MILES CO., 








178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE SINGER 


Automatic Chain-stitch 
Sewing=Machine. 


Highest type for all purposes in which a 
chain-stitch can be used. Owing to the simple 
design, the small number of wearing parts, 
and superior material and workmanship, it is 
of remarkable durability and efficiency. 





Especially distinguished for compactness, absolute 
noiselessness, and light-running qualities. 

Adapted to a wide range of work, upon almost any 
variety of fabric. Its capacity under the arm is greater 
than that of any similar machine. 

The frame is cast in one piece, and is remarkably 
rigid and free from vibration. The feed has a positive 
motion, and the length of stitch is easily adjusted with- 
out use of springs. 

The automatic tension always supplies exactly 
the correct length of thread for each stitch, and requires 
no adjustment. 


SINGER SEWING- MACHINES 


ARE BUILT ON HONOR, AND WEAR A LIFETIME. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 
Offices in 1 Every. City in the World. 





ST. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


ROUTE, 


GRAHAM & MORTON 


TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Operating the Superb Side-wheel Steamers, 


CITY OF CHICAGO and 


CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 
and the New and Popular Propellers, 
CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J. C. FORD. 
Between Chicago, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
ONE DOLLAR (DAILY) EXCURSIONS. 


Leaving dock, ee es Se ee morning at 9:30 
and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted ; 30 run arrive resorts at 1:30, 
the 12:30 run arrive at 4:30 p. m., yey? py 


Chicago on return at 9:00 p. m. daily. 
steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily and at 2:00 p. m. 
Saturdays only. 
By this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the Michigan 
Fruit Belt and also the moat charming summer resort region adjacent 
Chi 


, recently discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. 
Elegant new bath house at Benton Harbor. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 48 River St., foot of Wabash Ave. 

J. H. GRAHAM, President, Bentoz Hazbor, Mich. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE > 


As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a fall line of Summer Surtines at $20 up- 
wards. Overcoats in the latest styles, $20 to $50. 


FINN & COMPANY, 
No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Cxurcaao, ILL. 
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NAVY: 


THA GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
irowth and Achievements.”’ A perfect encyclopedia of United 





“OUR 


*“OUR NAVY: Its 


refers to 2,100 subjects. Every 
be without it. 


all the old navy vjssels; also over 100 


Secretary J. D. Long says: “ It is a bd wtiful and valuable book.” 
Ex-Sec’ y Herbert : “ Cannot fail to inter} st and instruct our people.” 
Commodore Erben : “ Isa book of refer) nce and of great interest.” 


tiotie man, woman, and child in America needs it — ought to have it — can’t afford to 
Has been in prepard:ion for five years. Only just completed. Right up to date. 

Lt. Comdr. J. D. JERROLD KELLY, U. S. N., magnificently 
A NATIONAL BOO is ee welt: known marine artist, FRED. S. COZZENS. "Twenty-tour' superb Water- 
pos phe meme et inches, eacl] in 20 colors, +S Wi nodes date ps of the present new navy now in the 
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ITS GROWTH 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS.” 


States naval matters. Its Index 





illustrated by | 


service, | 
equipments, ete. } 


THE FINEST NAVAL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


New York Times: “ Should be in every library.” 
London Times: “ The volume well deserves the high praise which | 
has been givea to it.” 


Published with the apprdvation of the late Secretary of the Navy. Size of book, 11 x 15 inches. 


Our Great] SPECIAL OFFER, Good until July 4. 





can have it on easy terms - 





| | THE DIA. COUPON. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., [LiARTFORD, CONN. 





| My references are as follows: 


| Serer eer . 
Now Ready. Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 


WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE 


By his Friend] 


JAMES BRYCE,|M. P., 
Author of “ The American Qommonwealth,” 
“ Impressions of South Africa,” ete. 

O one is more competent thin the Hon. James 
Bryce to review the wonde|ful career of En- 
gland’s great statesman. Mr. liryee is not only a 
trained writer, but he has been] a close friend of 
Mr. Gladstone for many yearsjserving with him 

in Parliament and in two of his}cabinets. 

The material for the book waj: gathered several 
years ago. It has been revised Within a few weeks, 
and will be found to be the very latest and best of 
all the reviews of Mr. Gladstone}; career. It shows 
a deep appreciation of the genius }pf the man. What- 
ever else is written in the futurq about Mr. Glad- 
stone, this will always be a clastic. In attractive 
binding, clear type; price, $1.0q. 


FHE CENTURY CO.,| New York. 





You FIVE MONTHS’ CREDI7. 
Serwesd the volume by prepaid exys pads you to pay $2 on the first of cach month thereafter for five months. 


Dear Sirs: —Inclosed find $2. {end me one copy of the book, ** 
I agree to pay the balance, $10, in | 


NAVY," in elegant cloth binding. 

five monthly payments of $2 on the first of each month hereafter. | 
| 
| Name 
| Address 





Send us $2 now, with proper references, and we will | 


Cash Price, $10. 


ouR If you prefer to send cash in full, 
we will furnish this complete and su- | 
perbly illustrated encyclopedia of U.S. 
naval matters for $10 cash. This offer 
is good until July 4. 


If any further tafeemetion | is desired, 
apply to 
~ | The American Publishing Co., | 


manesene, © Conn. 


Now READY. 


‘ANNIE ELIOT’S”’ STORIES. 


(IN UNIFORM BINDING.) 
Just Published. 
A CAPE COD WEEK. 
By Annie Exior TrumsBvutt. 1 vol. 12mo,cloth. $1.00. 
The story of five New England girls who passed a vacation on Cape 
Cod one autumn. 


ROD’S SALVATION. 
By Anniz Exiort Trumsvutt. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. 
Four bright New England stories, with original illustrations by 


Charles Copeland. 
Previously Published. 
A CHRISTMAS ACCIDENT. 


By Annie Exiot Trumec uy. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
“* Miss Trumbull’s claim to the attention of her readers is undisputed. 
Her short stories possess a freshness, a poignancy and under! _ 
witted penetration into human feelings, motives, and expe! 
give them a peculiar charm. Her = of themes is such as Spree 
to a wide circle, and her handling of the persons of her imagination is 
exquisite.’ "—Hartford Post. 

** In these short stories we find not a little of the delicacy of sentiment 
and trueness of literary touch that are c c of Miss Jewett. 
The autbor’s skill in a and recording character is distinctly strong. 
She knows New mw teen ey brought out 
in the stories are novel and interesting."’"— The Outlook (New York). 

(Raga witty—and indeed excellent in me ways.""— London Guardian 


For sale by booksellers, or sent by m mai vail, pestpatd, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
- Biographers, Historians, Poets — ~ 

STORY WRITERS, you desire the honest eo of 

tenth, anton ciited cucianend equvestion, op ebeine-en 

George William Curtis, is “ done as it 

Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. any ag oan 

Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 

to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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